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After a long period during which his works were treated as a su- 
preme and final authority and his judgments were received without 
question, Tacitus has in modern times been subjected to severe criti- 
cism and his trustworthiness as a historian seriously assailed. A num- 
ber of scholars have drawn up a formidable indictment against him, 
and even his admirers have conceded the justice of much that his 
critics have alleged. The bulk of the charges are based on his treat- 
ment of the emperor Tiberius and so on the first six books of the 
Annals. The exact terms of the indictment have varied with the differ- 
ent critics. Jerome would make him out a mere rhetorician indifferent 
to truth and concerned only with literary effect. Ritter holds him 
guilty of malicious misrepresentation, conscious or unconscious, in his 
picture of Tiberius and in his account of that emperor’s reign.?, Among 
his admirers Boissier concedes that he made use of gossip and rumor,’ 
and Ramsay, his translator, admits that in many cases he was guilty 
of misrepresentation.t These are only a few examples taken at ran- 

1T. S. Jerome, ‘“‘The Tacitean Tiberius: A Study in Historiographic Method,” 
Classical Philology, VII (July, 1912), 265-92, and in a more extreme form in his post- 
humous work, Aspects of the Study of Roman History (New York, 1923), chaps. xv, xvi, 
XVi. 

2J. Ritter, Die taciteische Charakterzeichnung des Tiberius. Gymnasial-Program, 
Rudolstadt, 1895. 

3G. Boissier, Tacite (4th ed.; Paris, 1923), pp. 82-83. 

4G. G. Ramsay, The ‘‘Annals” of Tacitus, Books i-vi; An English Translation 
(London, 1924), in his notes on the trials of Granius Marcellus, C. Silanus, and C. 
Silius and in many other places. 
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dom, but they will suffice for the purpose. It is true that Tacitus some- 
times, even frequently, used rhetorical phrases which were not 
strictly accurate, or literally true, but this is not the same thing as 
misrepresenting the facts. Indeed, we can expose the inexactness of 
such literary flourishes only because he made no attempt to fit his 
narrative to his rhetoric. There are, however, in the Annals some 
episodes where the account of Tacitus does seem, at first sight, to 
show either blind prejudice or wilful misrepresentation of the actions 
of Tiberius. I believe that in a number of these cases a closer study 
will reveal another possible explanation of the attitude of the his- 
torian, namely, that at these points he was influenced by the family 
traditions handed dowr in the great houses of the Roman aristocracy. 
Such a source is quite different from mere rumor or floating gossip 
and was really entitled to some consideration by an honest historian, 
though Tacitus may have given it too much weight in certain in- 
stances. From an error of this kind, a wrong evaluation of legitimate 
sources, no historian can claim entire exemption, and for Tacitus 
there were some extenuating circumstances. If this conclusion can be 
sustained it will show that, at least in the cases in question, Tacitus 
was neither a malicious slanderer' nor a man blinded by prejudice, 
but a historian seeking the truth through all the means of information 
at his disposal, and, if in error, guilty of nothing worse than a mistake 
in his judgment of the reliability of the different kinds of material at 
hand. 

The possibility that Tacitus used aristocratic tradition, distinct 
from gossip or rumor, as a source has hitherto been almost entirely 
ignored. As far as I can find, only one modern writer has seen it at 
all, and in his case it remained only a glimpse. Many years ago 
Sievers suggested that the traditions of the great Roman families had 
exercised a distorting influence on the history of the empire as they 
had previously done on that of the republic.? Unfortunately, he made 
no attempt to follow up the matter and to trace this influence in any 
specific instances. Possibly he derived the suggestion from a passage 
in Tacitus himself which informs us that, when he wrote, many were 


1 Ritter, op. cit., p. 30. 
2G. R. Sievers, Studien zur Geschichte der rémischen Kaiser (Berlin, 1870), p. 103. 
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still living whose ancestors had suffered under Tiberius.! This would 
imply the existence of families who had their own version of past 
events. It is true that in this passage the historian views such families 
as an obstacle in the way of impartiality, rather than as a source of 
information, but it seems obvious that they could play both réles at 
once. The aim of the present study will be to examine in detail several 
episodes in the reign of Tiberius where the account in the Annals is 
plainly at variance with other versions of the same event, or presents 
other peculiarities which seem to call for explanation, and to see if 
there is reason to suppose that Tacitus was influenced by the tra- 
ditions handed down in the great houses of the Roman aristocracy. 
For this purpose it will be well to begin with the trial of Libo Drusus 
and then consider a few other incidents of the reign. 

The account of Libo Drusus given by Tacitus is quite different 
from that of other ancient writers, and this fact has long been noted. 
But hitherto it has been regarded as sufficient to point out that the 
version of Tacitus does differ from that of Suetonius, and no attempt 
has been made to explain why it differs. To answer this last question 
will be our main object, and it will be necessary to give a brief sum- 
mary of the story as Tacitus tells it. Aécording to the Annals,? Libo 
Drusus, a member of the great Seribonian family and a relative of the 
imperial house, was accused of treason in 16 a.p. His ruin was de- 
liberately planned by a senator named Firmius Catus who worked 
upon Libo’s family pride and involved him in debt. Finally, when 
Catus had collected what he thought sufficient evidence, he trans- 
mitted it to the emperor. What the nature of the charge was we are 
not told, but Tiberius listened to the information and indicated his 
willingness to receive more. The emperor, though thus acquainted 
with Libo’s offense, took no action against him. Tacitus makes this a 
matter of reproach against Tiberius, who, he says, might easily have 
put a stop to the whole affair, but, instead, preferred to watch all that 
Libo said and did. While thus keeping Libo under observation, the 
emperor was careful to conceal his anger; he invited the young man to 


1 Tac. iv. 33. All references to Tacitus are to the Annals. In supposing this pas- 
sage to have suggested the idea to Sievers, I am drawing on my own experience. Start- 
ing from it I had reached the conclusions here stated before I saw his suggestion. 


2 Ibid. ii. 27-32. 
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his table, advanced him to the praetorship, and neither by look nor 
by word betrayed any sign of estrangement or agitation. At last Libo 
did something that precipitated matters. He consulted a magician 
named Junius for the purpose of raising the dead by incantations. 
Junius hastened at once to a notorious informer, Fulcinius Trio, and 
reported the matter to him. Fulcinius went immediately to the con- 
suls and demanded that Libo should be brought to trial. The senate 
was convened to deliberate on an important and horrible affair, and 
Libo was summoned before it. The accused sought defenders vainly; 
he found himself deserted by friends and relatives alike. On the day 
of the trial Libo was carried to the curza in a litter, either feigning 
illness or actually sick from fear and anxiety. Once before the senate, 
he appealed supplicatingly to the emperor, who remained outwardly 
unmoved. One of the prosecutors opened the case, stating the 
charges one by one while Libo answered each in turn. The accusations 
proved to be absurd. One charge was that Libo had asked the sooth- 
sayers if he would ever be rich enough to cover the Appian Way with 
money as far as Brundisium. The others, Tacitus says, were of the 
same sort, stupid and frivolous, calculated to arouse nothing but pity 
for the foolish young man. However, a paper was brought to light con- 
taining the names of members of the imperial family and of certain 
senators followed by sinister or mysterious marks. The prosecution 
claimed that this paper was written by Libo, but he denied it. To 
settle this point it was necessary to question Libo’s slaves, and, as they 
could not testify against their master, they were transferred to an 
agent of the treasury.! No sooner was this done than Libo asked for 
an adjournment, which was granted. The accused returned to his 
house and sent a humble petition to Tiberius by the hand of a rela- 
tive. 

The answer he received was that the petition must be addressed to the 
Senate. Meanwhile soldiers surrounded his house, and even clattered about 
the fore-court; making themselves heard and seen at the very moment when 
Libo was at table, holding a feast which he had ordered as a final gratification. 
In an agony of terror, he called upon some one to strike: then clutching at his 


1 Tacitus is wrong in thinking this a new device of Tiberius. Dio lv. 5 tells us that it 
was used by Augustus. Modern scholars have accepted Dio in this matter. The mistake 
of Tacitus is not strange, as he had probably made no special study of the reign of 
Augustus. 
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slaves, he sought to thrust a sword into their hands. Shrinking back in horror, 
the slaves upset a lamp which was standing on the table; and then in the 
darkness, which was for him the darkness of death, he stabbed himself twice in 
the belly, and fell groaning to the ground. His freedmen ran up at the sound; 
the soldiers, seeing he was dead, took their departure.! 

His death did not end the case, however. The trial was continued 
before the senate, Tiberius declaring on oath that, although Libo was 
guilty, he would have asked the senate to spare his life if such mercy 
had not been prevented by his suicide. The conscript fathers passed 
severe decrees against the dead man. His property was divided among 
the informers, and official promotion was asked for such of them as 
were senators. The family of Libo was forbidden to carry his image in 
funeral processions, or to bear the name of Drusus in the future. 
Public thanksgivings were ordered, offerings made in the temples, and 
the day of Libo’s death declared a public holiday. Tacitus explains 
that he has recorded these motions with the names of their authors 
to show how old was the evil of senatorial servility. The senate also 
passed a decree banishing astrologers and magicians from Italy, and 
with that the affair was closed. 

This account raises several obvious questions. The penalties are 
strangely out of proportion to the gravity of the charges. If no more 
was alleged against Libo than Tacitus has shown, why the public 
thanksgivings and the holiday? The answer of Tacitus is clear: 
these decrees were mere flattery on the part of the senate. But why 
were such decrees not passed in other similar cases? Perhaps Tacitus 
thought it sufficient to mention such adulation only at its first appear- 
ance. But other questions arise. The charge which was the immedi- 
ate occasion of the trial was that of trying to raise the dead, but not 
another word is said of it. Was it a frivolous charge, deserving pity 
rather than blame, like the rest, or was it dropped by the prosecution? 
Were Libo’s slaves examined, and did they give any information of 
importance? What of the list of names? Did Libo write it, and had 
the marks a sinister meaning? Tacitus says that after Libo’s death 
the prosecutors pressed the case as zealously as ever, but he gives no 
hint as to whether they brought forward any more serious charges. 
The decrees of the senate seem to prove that Libo was regarded as a 


1 Here and elsewhere I quote from Ramsay’s excellent translation. I do not always 
agree with him, but I cannot improve his rendering. 
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dangerous conspirator, but the evidence, as reported by Tacitus, 
fails to show anything of the sort. The only hint of real treason is to be 
found in the mysterious marks, and in them only if they had a sinister 
significance—a point on which Tacitus leaves us in doubt. Lang! 
asserts that Tacitus does not blame Tiberius for his conduct of the 
trial, but to me it seems clear that the historian held him responsible 
for the whole tragedy. Tacitus declares that, though Tiberius could 
have stopped the affair at the start, he preferred to watch Libo closely, 
taking care to show neither anger nor suspicion. When Libo was 
finally brought before the senate, the emperor received his supplica- 
tions with an unmoved countenance and opened the proceedings with 
an appearance of impartiality. But, as soon as it appeared that the 
testimony of Libo’s slaves was needed, Tacitus asserts, wrongly as 
has been shown, that Tiberius evaded the law which forbade them to 
bear witness against their master by an adroit and novel piece of legal 
chicanery.? To Libo’s last prayer for mercy the emperor’s only reply 
was a reference to the senate. Not only was Libo’s house guarded to 
prevent his escape, but apparently the soldiers took pains to thrust 
themselves on his notice until in an extremity of terror he killed him- 
self. The whole story, as told by Tacitus, suggests that Libo was a 
foolish, but harmless, young man deliberately frightened into suicide 
by a crafty and suspicious tyrant, and, for my part, I believe that this 
was the historian’s conception of the whole affair. 

If we turn to the other ancient writers who mention Libo, we find 
a very different picture. Not one alludes to magic, but they all treat 
him as a man charged with real treason, and most of them regard him 
as guilty. Velleius Paterculus, who, writing in the lifetime of Tiberius, 
may be assumed to give the official version, speaks of Libo’s wicked 
plots—scelerata consilias—and we may infer from the fact that he is 
mentioned at all in so brief a work as that of Velleius that the govern- 
ment regarded, or pretended to regard, his plots as serious. Suetonius 
tells us that Libo began plotting at the very accession of Tiberius, 
who did not venture to take any action until he felt himself secure on 

1 Arno Lang, Beitrige zur Geschichte des Kaisers Tiberius (Jena, 1911), p. 33. 


2 The emphatic language of Tacitus regarding this trick seems to me decisive proof 
that he did not consider Tiberius impartial. 


3 Velleius ii. 130. There is also a corrupt passage at the beginning of ii. 129 that 
has been thought to refer to Libo. 
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the throne. Nevertheless, he feared Libo and took precautions against 
him. On one occasion, when they were both officiating at the sacrifices, 
Tiberius had a leaden knife given to Libo instead of the usual one. 
At another time, when Libo sought a private interview, the emperor 
would see him only in the presence of his son Drusus Caesar, and dur- 
ing the conversation kept hold of Libo’s right arm, pretending to lean 
upon it as they walked up and down.! As to the trial Suetonius is 
silent. Dio’s attitude is less clear. He calls Libo a young man sus- 
pected of revolutionary designs and says that Tiberius did not dare 
act against him until he became mortally ill. Then the emperor had 
him brought before the senate, passed judgment upon him in spite of 
his suicide, and caused sacrifices to be offered to commemorate his 
death.? Seneca in one of his letters refers to Libo,’ calling him a young 
man as stupid as he was noble who cherished higher hopes than any- 
one could cherish in that age or than he could cherish in any— 
“Drusi Libonis, adulescentis tam stolidi quam nobilis, maiora spe- 
rantis quam illo saeculo quisquam sperare poterat aut ipse ullo.’”’ This 
must mean that Libo plotted to overthrow Tiberius and seize the 
throne himself. Seneca further pictures the relatives of Libo as shrink- 
ing from him when he appeared in the senate and represents him as 
discussing suicide with his aunt. She advised him to await the exe- 
cutioner, but he preferred the other course, and Seneca approves his 
choice. There is here no hint of innocent folly, but we have a man 
guilty of a real, though unsuccessful, plot. Neither the soldiers nor 
Libo’s terror are alluded to; on the contrary, his death is represented 
as the result of calm deliberation.‘ Perhaps Seneca omitted these 


1 Suetonius Tiberius 25. 


2 Dio lvii. 15. Dio implies that Tiberius caused the senate to pass all the decrees. 
Tacitus says that he will give them with the names of the authors to show how old was 
the servility of the senate. He names no authors for the decrees confiscating Libo’s 
property and rewarding the informers. Did he mean to imply that Tiberius passed 
these, as Dio says, but that the senate was responsible for the others? 


3 Seneca Ep. Mor., lxx. 10. 


4There is one phrase in Tacitus which might suggest that the suicide was pre- 
meditated. Libo is said to have arranged a banquet in novissimam voluptatem when the 
presence of the soldiers terrified him. Of course a man intending to kill himself might 
be frightened when the time came to act, but, if this were all, why so much stress on the 
soldiers? Perhaps Libo intended to face the executioner, but expected to be imprisoned 
after that day. The sight of the soldiers unnerved him and he ended the matter at 
once, 
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details as interfering with the moral which he wished to draw; more 
probably he either was ignorant of them or disbelieved them. At 
least his version of the matter is quite different from that of Tacitus. 

We have thus two irreconcilable pictures of Libo. On the one hand 
is that of Tacitus, and on the other that of Suetonius supported by 
Velleius and Seneca. Dio is doubtful, but leans toward the latter. 
Merivale has made an attempt to combine the two accounts.'! He 
thinks that Libo was suspected of a real conspiracy, but that Tiberius 
was unduly frightened. To show this needless panic Merivale repeats 
the stories of Suetonius about the leaden knife and the private inter- 
view. Though these make it clear that Tiberius feared assassination, 
he dared not take action until he obtained evidence of Libo’s attempt 
to raise the dead.2 When the charges were produced before the senate, 
they were trivial and the wildest fiction. To me this is incomprehen- 
sible. If Libo was suspected of plotting to murder the emperor, it is 
strange that he was not accused of it, but it is even stranger that men 
should resort to perjury to prove him guilty of trivial acts. But, apart 
from such objections, it seems to me that the whole method of Meri- 
vale is unsound. Tacitus and Suetonius do not agree. Tacitus repre- 
sents Libo as a harmless fool, Suetonius as a dangerous conspirator; 
Tacitus says that Tiberius never showed the least suspicion of Libo, 
Suetonius asserts that he showed not only suspicion but fear. The 
proper course would seem to be to try to determine which was nearer 
right rather than to attempt to make a plausible story out of elements 
taken from both accounts. 

Most historians have seen this and have followed one version or the 
other. Those who adhere to the Annals hold that the case turned 
chiefly on magic of which somebody was terribly afraid. As to who was 
frightened they differ; Tarver thinks it was the senate,’ while Doma- 
szewski suspects Tiberius.‘ But if to consult astrologers and magicians 
was in itself criminal, how can Tacitus say that the charges were stu- 
pid and silly? Duruy treats Libo as a genuine conspirator, but is 


1C. Merivale, History of the Romans under the Empire (new ed.; London, 1881-83), 
V, 219-21. 


2 It is not clear from Tacitus that it was Tiberius who acted then. 
3 J. C. Tarver, Tiberius the Tyrant (Westminster, 1902), chap. xiv. 


4 A. von Domaszewski, Geschichte der rémischen Kaiser, I (Leipzig, 1909), 277-78. 
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vague as to the nature of his treason.' Freytag concludes that we have 
in the affair a conspiracy of a group of nobles who used Libo as a tool 
and left him to his fate when the plot was prematurely discovered.? 
I have found but two writers who attempt to determine just what 
Libo was trying to do, namely, Silvagni and Lang. The first states 
that he plotted to bring about a mutiny in Illyricum.* This is definite 
but unsupported by evidence. The only ancient writer who mentions 
Illyricum in connection with Libo is Suetonius, and in him the con- 
nection is purely one of time. The mutinies on the Rhine and the 
Danube, the appearance of the false Agrippa, and the beginning of 
Libo’s plot all happened together. The theory of Lang‘ is very much 
the same as my own, and I shall merely indicate wherein I disagree 
with, or add to, it in what follows. 

Though the literary sources for the period are vague as to the 
nature of Libo’s treason, there is an inscription from which we can 
determine the official charge against him. At Amiternum have been 
found parts of a Roman calendar whereon the holidays are clearly 
marked and in many cases the reason for the particular holiday added. 
Fortunately, we possess the entry for September 13, which reads: 

Feriae ex senatus consulto quod eo die nefaria consilia, quae de salute Ti. 


Caesaris liberorumque eius et aliorum principum civitatis deque re publica 
inita ab M. Libone erant, in senatu convicta sunt.® 


A holiday by decree of the senate because on this day the wicked plots 
formed by M. Libo against Ti. Caesar and his sons and other principal men of 
the state and against the commonwealth itself were exposed in the senate. 


It seems to me that this can only mean that Libo was accused of 
plotting to murder Tiberius, Germanicus, and Drusus Caesar to- 
gether with some of the leading senators in the hope that in the result- 
ing confusion he could seize the throne. Much of the literary evidence 
fits in very well with this. We can see at once the importance of the 


1V. Duruy, Histoire des Romains (new ed.; Paris, 1879-85), IV, 302. 


2L. Freytag, Tiberius und Tacitus (Berlin, 1870), p. 115. Lang (p. 32) also con- 
siders this highly probable. 


3 Umberto Silvagni, L’Impero e le donne dei Cesari (2d ed.; Turin, 1909), p. 270. 

4 Lang, op. cit., pp. 26-35. 

5 The ‘‘Fasti Amiterni’’ can readily be found in the first volume of the Corpus 
Inscriptionum Latinarum. 
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list of names with the mysterious marks and understand the shrink- 
ing from Libo of his friends and relatives. The decrees of the senate 
may not have been due wholly to servile flattery of the emperor, but 
partly to a genuine alarm of the conscript fathers for their own safety. 
The horror of Velleius and the fear of Libo which Suetonius attributes 
to Tiberius are quite intelligible. Moreover, the stationing of the 
soldiers about the house becomes an obvious precaution against some 
sudden blow by a man now desperate. Even the strictness of the guard 
is not surprising. With such a conception of the plot we may even 
explain what the ancient writers failed to understand, namely, the 
apparent hesitation of Tiberius to act.! He delayed, not, as Suetonius 
thought, because he feared to strike until he was secure on the throne, 
still less, as Dio imagined, because he needed the sickness of his enemy 
to give him courage. The real explanation seems to be that he had no 
need to act sooner. An examination of the general situation will show 
that such a plot became dangerous only at about the time Libo was 
brought to trial. 

At the accession of Tiberius, Germanicus was at the head of the 
army on the Rhine, which was entirely devoted to him. While this 
situation lasted not even Libo was fool enough to imagine that any- 
thing could be gained by the murder of Tiberius. At the news of his 
death, Germanicus would march on Rome and punish the assassins. 
As long, then, as the prince remained on the frontier Libo could 
safely be ignored. To put an end to the German war, however, Tiberius 
recalled Germanicus to Rome in the winter of 16. At what date he 
reached the city we do not know, but, if he was not there in September, 
it was known that he was coming soon. Libo might now form definite 
plans; previously he could only cherish vague ambitions and patronize 
soothsayers willing to predict his future greatness. The time was at 
hand when he not only could, but must, act, or postpone his hopes to 
the indefinite future, because to kill Tiberius and Germanicus was 
not enough, as there was another heir to the empire in the person of 
Drusus Caesar. That Libo, a mere praetorian senator, would be able 
to seize the throne while Drusus, a consular and a member of the im- 


1 Up to this point I agree with Lang, except that I do not share his view that Libo 
was probably the tool of abler men. This is possible, but evidence is wholly lacking. 
From now on I differ from Lang, or add to him. He has not tried to explain the atti- 
tude of Tacitus, nor are the reasons he gives for the delay of Tiberius the same as those 
I suggest. 
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perial house, lived was most unlikely. To succeed, Libo must kill all 
three, and this could be done only when they were in Rome at the 
same time. Germanicus was coming home, but Drusus was to take 
command of the army in Illyricum in 17. The only time when Libo 
could strike was after Germanicus returned and before Drusus de- 
parted. This meant the end of 16 or the beginning of 17. It was pre- 
cisely at this particular period that Libo was dangerous, if he were 
dangerous at all. Until then Tiberius could afford to wait, and per- 
haps would have waited a little longer than he did if the action of 
Fulcinius had not forced his hand.! 

Without the “Fasti Amiterni” such a reconstruction would have 
been impossible. Most modern scholars, however, seem to have missed 
the significance of the inscription. Duruy sees in it nothing but a 
testimony to the importance of the plot, whatever it was, because a 
municipal town kept a record of a public holiday and of the reason for 
it, something which, it seems to me, any municipal town was likely to 
do. Gelzer finds in the reference to the sons of Tiberius a growing 
dynastic tendency at work.? But probably the emperor’s sons were 
mentioned simply because they were involved, while the sons of the 
other senators were not. The purpose of Libo was to remove his chief 
competitors for the throne. The sons of Tiberius, whether real or 
adopted, were obviously such. So also were certain of the leading 
senators, who, if the Caesars were swept away, might make a bid for 
the empire. But the danger from such senators was confined to the 
men themselves, their children being unimportant from Libo’s point 
of view. Thus, for example, Augustus was said to have warned Tiberi- 
us that L. Arruntius was both worthy of the empire and ambitious for 
it. He might, therefore, be an obstacle in Libo’s path, but, so far as we 
know, he had only one son, L. Arruntius Camillus Scribonianus, who 
was consul in 32. In 16 he must have been too young to be considered, 
and to murder him was quite unnecessary. Probably the others were 
in much the same position in this respect.* 


1 Tf only to let the plot mature and to get evidence against the men of greater abil- 
ity behind it, if Lang is right in thinking that there were such men. 

2 See his article on Tiberius in Pauly-Wissowa, X, 505. 

3 Tac. i. 13. Of the four men mentioned as possible claimants, none seems to have 
had a son older or of higher rank than Libo. The others were M’. Lepidus, whose children 
were young in 21; Cn. Piso and Asinius Gallus, whose eldest sons were consuls in 27 and 
23. For details see Klebs, Dessau, and De Rohden, Prosopographia Imperii Romani 
(Berlin, 1897-98). Of course the men above were not the only possible pretenders, but 
the only ones known to us. 
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If this was the character of Libo’s plot, it remains to consider 
some peculiar features of the story of it which Tacitus has given, and 
to attempt, what no one seems to have attempted before, to explain 
them. Clearly Tacitus has omitted everything brought to light after 
Libo’s death. This is partly explained by his own language. In the 
first book of the Annals he announces his intention of tracing in detail 
the development of the law of treason and the practice of delation.! 
In the beginning of his account of Libo he says: 


About this same time Libo Drusus, a member of the Scribonian family, 
was accused of treasonable designs. As it was on this occasion that those 
practices were first devised which for so many years ate like a canker into 
our public life, I will recount with some minuteness the beginning, the develop- 
ment and the issue of this affair. 


Taken literally, the promise has not been fulfilled, for, while the begin- 
ning of the trial and the final judgment of the senate are described, 
the proceedings between have been dismissed in a few words. Yet 
Tacitus has said enough to make it plain that he is interested in the 
case as a step in the development of delation. Something new ap- 
peared at this time, and it is easy to see what ‘it was. Delation had 
already begun,” but this was the first time that the delators had insti- 
gated the crime they denounced, the first time they had brought about 
the death of their victim, and the first time that they had been re- 
warded for their services. His account shows these things clearly, and 
they were all that particularly concerned Tacitus. 

It is also remarkable that Tacitus stands alone in representing 
Libo as an innocent victim of Tiberius. From what source did he de- 
rive such a conception of the case? Obviously it did not come from the 
official records, and the absence of any hint of it elsewhere makes it 
clear that Tacitus here drew upon some special source not used by the 
other ancient writers. Could this have been the tradition of Libo’s 
family? His version is very like what we might expect from them. If 
they could not deny all guilt,'they would minimize it and would prefer 
to picture Libo as a harmless fool rather than an atrocious criminal. 
Such details as the circumstances of Libo’s death and the conduct of 
the soldiers they would be able to supply. If Tacitus used their tra- 
dition, his account is easily explained, and it is very probable that he 
was acquainted with the family. 

1 Tac. i. 73. 2 Ibid., 73-74. 
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Libo’s sister, Scribonia, married a noble named M. Licinius Cras- 
sus Frugi. Of their four sons the three youngest were named M. 
Licinius Crassus Frugi, Crassus Scribonianus, and L. Calpurnius 
Piso Frugi Licinianus.' Crassus Scribonianus survived the others, but 
was put to death at some unknown time, perhaps under Domitian.? 
If he lived so long, he must have been a fellow-senator of Tacitus for a 
number of years. If he is doubtful, there are others who are certain. 
M. Licinius Crassus Frugi was consul in 64 and perished between 66 
and 68, leaving four children, one of whom, according to Groag,’ was a 
certain Libo Frugi, a consular in 101, who, whatever his precise de- 
scent, was undoubtedly a member of the family. There was also C. 
Calpurnius Crassus Frugi Licinianus, consul toward the end of the 
first century, perhaps in 87,4 who was banished by Nerva and finally 
put to death under Hadrian. Moreover, P. Licinius Crassus, consul 
after 105, may very possibly have been related. It seems impossible to 
escape the conclusion that for many years Tacitus sat in the senate 
side by side with the descendants of Libo’s sister, and that he could 
thus easily learn their tradition concerning the case. If the survival, 
or relationship, of two of those mentioned above is dubious, there are 
two, Libo Frugi and C. Calpurnius Crassus Frugi Licinianus, who 
seem certain. Neither can we doubt that a great Roman house would 
cherish some private version of the fate of a man as closely connected 
with them as Libo, whose name was constantly in use in the family. 

If Tacitus knew their family tradition on the subject there were 
reasons why he might trust it rather than the official record.’ The 
most serious charges were produced only after Libo’s death, when, as 


1 The names show a connection, by marriage or adoption, with Calpurnian as well 
as the Scribonian gens. For genealogical details, here and elsewhere, I have followed the 
Prosopographia, already cited, and Bruno Stech, ‘‘Senatores Romani qui fuerint inde a 
Vespasiano usque ad Traiani exitum,’’ Klio (Leipzig, 1912). Where no reference is 
given to Stech, or other authority, I have relied on the Prosopographia. 


2 Stech, No. 186, p. 29. 


3 See his article, ‘‘[Scribonius] Libo Frugi,”’ in Pauly-Wissowa. Also Stech, No. 169, 
p. 163. Both Stech and the Prosopographia regard his descent from Libo’s sister as 
certain. 


4Stech, No. 872, p. 71, and Groag in Pauly-Wissowa under his name. 


5 Whether Tacitus used the senate’s archives has been disputed, but is unimpor- 
tant in this connection. A large part of the Annals is clearly based on these archives, 
either at first or at second hand. If Tacitus did not consult them himself, he made 
constant use of writers who had done so. 
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he was without an advocate, no reply could be made to them. More- 
over, the men who made them were of bad character. Of one of the 
four informers, Fonteius Agrippa, Tacitus had not recorded his opin- 
ion, but the others were Firmius Catus, afterward banished for bring- 
ing a false charge against his own sister,! Fulcinius Trio, who is de- 
scribed in the account of the trial as ambitious and unscrupulous; and 
Vibius Serenus, of whom Tacitus has left a sinister picture.? To un- 
answered charges by such men the historian probably attached little 
or no importance, and he preferred to follow the Scribonian tradition 
rather than the official records. His opinion of the accusers and his 
special purpose of tracing the growth of delation would suffice to ex- 
plain his incomplete account of the trial. 

Suetonius, on the other hand, seems to have followed the official 
version, at least in regarding Libo as a serious conspirator. However, 
he adds two anecdotes which cannot have come from such a source. 
Probably he drew them from the floating gossip of Libo’s time, of 
course through the pages of earlier writers.* These stories were either 
unknown to Tacitus or ignored by him. The second alternative seems 
distinctly the more probable. If Tacitus rejected gossip and accepted 
aristocratic tradition, it should be clear that the two things were 
widely different in certain important respects. The tradition came 
from a known source and was transmitted through a known channel. 
The sister of Libo might well be supposed to know the inside facts of 
the case, and, if her descendants were honorable men, their story 
would seem credible. From bitter experience Tacitus had learned that 
informers often lied and that the official charges were not always the 
true reason for a man’s ruin. He had not lived through the closing 
years of Domitian’s reign without having these facts burned in upon 
his mind. When he came to write the history of Tiberius he might 
naturally feel that a tradition handed down in the family concerned 
was sometimes more trustworthy than the documents in the archives 
of the senate. Anonymous gossip was upon another plane of credibil- 
ity entirely. It came from no known source, through no one knew 
whom, to the hearer, and it was therefore entitled to very little weight. 


1 Tac. iv. 31. 2 Ibid., 138 and 28-30. 


3A. Macé, Essai sur Suétone (Paris, 1900), pp. 363-68, concludes that Suetonius 
based his biography of Tiberius on some previous historian, perhaps Servilius Nonianus. 
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Tacitus has not hesitated to give us the details of Libo’s suicide, be- 
cause they came from Scribonia, who was in a position to learn all the 
circumstances of her brother’s death from his slaves and freedmen 
who were present on the occasion. The anecdotes which Suetonius 
has recounted obviously could not be traced back to any such trust- 
worthy source, and they were in contradiction with the assertion made 
in the Scribonian tradition that Tiberius had never shown any sus- 
picion of Libo. Suetonius readily accepted them because they were 
good stories such as he loved and because they fitted his general con- 
ception of Libo as a dangerous conspirator, drawn, directly or indi- 
rectly,! from the records of the case. Tacitus, who had probably read 
them in the work from which the biographer took them, rejected them 
because they rested on mere gossip and rumor and were inconsistent 
with the tradition of the family involved. 

If these conclusions be accepted, what we have to do is to weigh 
the Scribonian tradition against the official version. In preferring the 
tradition I am inclined to think that Tacitus was wrong, but it is just 
possible that he was right. If Tiberius wished to destroy Libo, he 
might fabricate such a charge and bring it forward at about the time 
he did. Libo belonged to an illustrious family, and Tiberius had no 
wish to anger the great Roman houses, as might happen if he accused 
Libo of an offense against himself alone.? But if the leading senators 
could be persuaded that the danger menaced them equally, they would 
rally to his support. Hence, if Libo’s list was forged, care was taken 
to include the names of several prominent men among the conscript 
fathers. Such a false charge could only be brought with any plausi- 
bility toward the end of 16 or the beginning of 17, since, unless Tiberi- 
us and his two sons were put out of the way, any further murders 
would have been too useless and stupid to meet with the least cre- 
dence. But was Tiberius a man who would concoct such a plot? Tacitus 
believed the emperor capable of any wickedness, but most modern 
scholars lack so robust a faith in Tiberian depravity. In this case 
there is an added reason for skepticism in the absence of any apparent 
motive. If Libo were in truth the harmless fool depicted by Tacitus, 


1 Macé, pp. 197-98, holds that he did not use the records directly. 

2 The outburst of L. Piso at the next meeting of the senate (Tac. ii. 33-34) may 
have had some connection with the case of Libo. Tacitus gives no hint of any con- 
nection, but Piso’s angry denunciations, coming at that time, seem suggestive. 
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why should the emperor take so much trouble to destroy him? It 
seems to me much more likely that Libo was the head of a dangerous 
conspiracy and that Tacitus has trusted the tradition too implicitly. 

The case of Libo is not the only one where Tacitus seems to have 
used a traditional source. Our knowledge of the genealogy of the great 
Roman houses is meager and fragmentary; still we can find other in- 
stances where the historian might have had personal contact with 
members of a distinguished family and where he seems to have made 
some use of their traditions. The clearest is, perhaps, that of Nerva, 
the companion of Tiberius at Capri. There are marked differences be- 
tween the account of his death in the Annals and that in Dio. Accord- 
ing to Dio, the chief reason for the suicide of Nerva was his disap- 
proval of the financial policy of Tiberius, who had revived certain laws 
of Julius Caesar, which act Nerva foresaw would precipitate a panic. 
The emperor was so moved by the death of his old friend that he 
modified his measures.! Tacitus tells the story of the panic? without 
making the slightest reference to Nerva, whose suicide is narrated* 
after the panic has been discussed. Nowhere is there any hint of a 
connection between the two events. Now it is not likely that Tacitus 
was ignorant of the story given in Dio, for he takes care to indicate 
the source of his version. Those who best knew the mind of Nerva, he 
says, “reported that his inner view of the evils of the times had filled 
him with terror and indignation, and that he had made up his mind, 
while still unscathed and unattacked, to die an honorable death.” 
Evidently Tacitus attributes the death of the jurist to the Tiberian 
terror and not to any financial measures. What Dio tells us was the 
chief motive is ignored and another substituted. For this Tacitus 
gives as his authority those who best knew the mind of Nerva; who 
were they? The expression seems to point directly at the emperor 
Nerva, who was the grandson of the friend of Tiberius and for many 
years sat side by side with Tacitus in the senate. In this case the 
tradition of the family would seem entitled to greater weight than the 
guesses of outsiders. 

One feature of the Annals which has exposed the author to severe 
censure is his apparent sympathy with governors accused of extortion 
in the provinces. This has been denounced by critics like Tarver and 

1 Dio lviii. 21. 2 Tac. vi. 16-17. 3 Ibid., 26. 
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feebly defended by admirers like Ramsay. The latter admits that 
Tacitus treated the charge of extortion too lightly, but pleads in 
extenuation that it was always coupled with a charge of treason and 
that Tacitus hated the law of treason so intensely that at its mention 
he lost his head and forgot the other charges.! Now this excuse, wheth- 
er good or bad, does not fit the facts. In the first six books of the 
Annals Tacitus has shown sympathy in but three cases and has passed 
over a fourth without a sign of pity for the offender.? Clearly he did 
not always lose his head at the mere mention of treason. A brief 
examination of the three cases where he does display sympathy may 
be of interest in this connection. 

The first instance is that of Granius Marcellus,’ and, as he was 
acquitted on the charge of treason, we are justified in assuming that he 
was innocent. Obviously no tendency to treat extortion lightly is re- 
vealed because Tacitus is indignant at a false charge of treason, and he 
passes over the charge of extortion simply because he is not discussing 
this subject, but tracing the development of the law of treason. 

The next case, that of C. Silanus,‘ seems at first glance a glaring 
instance of condoning extortion, but a careful reading of the account 
will modify this impression. Tacitus expressly admits the guilt of the 
accused, yet treats his condemnation as an act of tyranny. The reason 
for this attitude is clear enough. Silanus was guilty of cruelty and 
extortion, but a charge of treason was trumped up to prevent his 
friends and relatives from coming to his defense.’ He was thus forced 
to plead his own cause, although no orator, while some of the best ad- 
vocates of Rome and Asia appeared against him. This is what gains 
for him the sympathy of Tacitus. However guilty, Silanus did not 

1See Ramsay’s footnotes on the three cases to follow. 

2 That of Caesius Cordus (Tae. iii. 38 and 70). 

3 Ibid., i. 74. 4 Ibid., iii. 66-68. 


5T think that Ramsay has mistranslated Tacitus here. His version reads: ‘“‘To 
prevent his friends from helping him in his peril, charges of treason were trumped 
up against them also, so as to secure and compel their silence.’’ What Tacitus actually 
says is: “et ne quis necessariorum iuvaret periclitantem, maiestatis crimina subde- 
bantur, vinclum et necessitas silendi.”” This is clear: To prevent the friends of Silanus 
from helping him, charges of treason were trumped up. It seems to me obvious that 
these charges were brought against Silanus. Who, then, contrived them? Nothing sug- 
gests Tiberius, and it was probably the delators anxious to make conviction certain. 
Silanus abandoned all attempt at defense and was punished, apparently, for mal- 
administration. 
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have a fair trial, and the false charge of treason was the means used 
to prevent it. Under such conditions, as Tacitus says bitterly, he 
would probably have been condemned even if innocent, but to point 
this out is not in any way to condone his real offenses. Indeed, the 
care taken to prevent a serious defense would suggest that the motive 
of the prosecution was not justice but the ruin of Silanus. 

How are we to explain Tacitus’ view of the case? Where did he 
learn that the charge of treason was trumped up to prevent any 
defense? It cannot have been so stated in the records, and must 
therefore have been added from some other source. It may have been 
taken from an earlier historian, but here again the influence of a family 
tradition is possible. Silanus had a son, of whom nothing further is 
known, not even his name. However, shortly before 56 there was a 
consul, M. Junius Silanus, whom Stech considers a member of this 
family! and who apparently might have been a grandson of the Silanus 
condemned in 22. Whatever the truth of this conjecture, Silanus had 
two brothers, of whom the younger was C. Appius Junius Silanus.? 
He was consul in 28, and was killed by Messalina in 42. He seems to 
have left a son, known only from an inscription, M. Appius Junius 
Silanus, who may have lived long enough to be a fellow-senator of 
Tacitus.* The other brother was D. Junius Silanus, who was exiled 
by Augustus and recalled by Tiberius in 20. He adopted a son of 
Cornelius Lentulus Gaetulicus, consul in 26, who after the adoption 
was styled D. Junius Silanus Gaetulicus. Both he‘ and his two broth- 
ers’ who retained the original family name may have lived long enough 
to know the historian. That all these persons survived to meet Taci- 
tus is unlikely, but some of them may have done so, and all may have 
left children who could have prolonged the life of the family tradition. 
Of the three Lentuli, one, Cossus Cornelius Lentulus Gaetulicus, had 
a daughter who was a vestal virgin, and another, D. Junius Silanus 
Gaetulicus, had a son who died young. There is no ground for thinking 
these the only children, and it is not at all impossible that Tacitus 


1Stech, No. 24, p. 154. 

2 Hohl in Pauly-Wissowa and the Prosopographia. 

3Stech gives him as a possible senator under Titus, No. 654, p. 59. 

4 He may have been a senator under Domitian (Stech, No. 1050, p. 83). 

5 Both possible senators under Titus (ibid., No. 534, p. 56, and No. 634, p. 58). 
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was familiar with the Junian tradition through some source. What 
his family would say about the trial of C. Silanus may easily be imag- 
ined. To lay stress on the false charge of treason was the only way in 
which they could excuse themselves for deserting him in the hour of 
danger. As his guilt was undeniable, all that was left was to extenuate 
his offenses by emphasizing the unfairness of the trial and by alleging 
that he had been forced to make undue admissions so as to avoid con- 
tradicting the emperor, who questioned him with harsh persistence. 
If Tacitus was familiar with such a version of the affair, there were 
some things in the record which seemed to confirm it. The charge of 
treason was brought, but, apparently, not pressed; none of the rela- 
tives of Silanus came to his defense; Tiberius did cross-examine him. 
In this instance the historian did not discard the record entirely,' 
but he allowed the tradition to determine his interpretation of it and 
his general attitude toward the case. 

A third instance of supposed sympathy for extortion is that of C. 
Silius in 24. Tacitus admits that Silius was guilty of extortion, but 
says that his ruin was deliberately planned by Tiberius and Sejanus 
because he was a partisan of Agrippina. Moreover, he tells us that a 
charge of treason was the one pressed, and not that of extortion. Silius 
saw in this fact that his doom was sealed, and committed suicide.” 
Now Tacitus clearly does not believe the charge of treason, and its 
use here seems clear. A conviction for extortion would not carry with 
it the death penalty as would one of treason. Sejanus, perhaps Tiberi- 
us also, wished to get rid of Silius once for all. So the charge of treason 
was joined to that of extortion with the object of convicting Silius on 
the one count and sentencing him on the other. It seems to me that 
under these circumstances sympathy with the victim calls for no ex- 
cuse. But how did the historian discover that Sejanus planned the 
ruin of Silius in advance? Perhaps from the memoirs of the younger 
Agrippina, which he had certainly read ;* but here again he may have 


1 The accusers in this case were a more reputable group than in that of Libo, though 
most of them were connected with Sejanus, either then or afterward. Perhaps also.the 
Junian tradition did not deny the guilt of the accused as strongly as the Scribonian had 
done. It may be objected that, if Tacitus knew any of the Lentuli, he would not have 
based his account of the letter of Gaetulicus to Tiberius on popular rumor (Tac. vi. 30). 
But Gaetulicus was in Germany at the time and we have no reason to think that his 
sons were with him. If they were in Rome, he might not tell them of the letter as a 
measure of precaution. 


2 Tac. iv. 18-19. 3 Ibid., 53. 
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relied on the family tradition of the Silii. The Silius who killed himself 
in 24 left children of whom only one is known to us by name. This was 
C. Silius, who married Messalina and was put to death with her under 
Claudius. Of the other child or children we are wholly ignorant, but 
their survival through descendants is not impossible, for we hear of a 
Silia who was the wife of an unknown senator in the time of Nero! 
and of an L. Silius Decianus who was consul in 93.” If this be considered 
very doubtful, which indeed it is, there is another possible point of 
contact through a brother of the victim of Sejanus named A. Licinius 
Nerva Silianus, whose grandson was consul in 65, and would therefore, 
if he held the office at the usual age, have been about fifty years old 
when Tacitus entered the senate. Thus Tacitus may have learned 
the Silian tradition through several sources, and he may have trusted 
it the more readily because it was confirmed by the memoirs of 
Agrippina. 

These are not the only cases in the first six books of the Annals. 
From the personal history of Tacitus it will appear that he may have 
known another tradition without contact with the family. In 32 
Tiberius drove Sex. Vistilius to commit suicide. The emperor broke 
off friendly relations with Vistilius because he was suspected of having 
written against Caligula. So much was perhaps on record, but the 
following details seem unlikely to have been. On being forbidden the 
imperial table, Vistilius opened his veins, but tied them up again and 
sent a petition to Tiberius. Receiving a relentless reply, Vistilius 
finally put an end to his life. This Vistilius left a daughter who was 
married to Pomponius Secundus and was the mother, by another 
marriage, of Corbulo. The elder Pliny was educated in the house of 
Pomponius and afterward served under Corbulo. The younger Pliny 
was an intimate friend of Tacitus, who may have obtained some of the 
details of the death of Vistilius from him. But there were other facts 
that he could obtain from the same source. Pomponius was impris- 
oned in his house for seven years by Tiberius on grounds which seem 
rather trivial in Tacitus.‘ As his case never came to trial, the historian 

1 Ibid., xvi. 20. 


2Stech, No. 793, p. 64. The name would show a connection by marriage or adop- 
tion of some Silius with the Decii. As the name Silius was not at all common, I think 
that the Silius may not improbably have been a member of this family. 


3 Tac. vi. 9. 4 Ibid., v. 8 and Dio lix. 6. 
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had here no guide but the tradition, from which he doubtless learned 
how cheerfully Pomponius bore his confinement and that his brother 
excused himself for turning delator on the ground that he did so to 
save the life of the prisoner.! 

In the account of the suicide of Plautius Silvanus, charged with the 
murder of his wife, occurs the incident of the dagger sent by Urgulania 
to Plautius.? This could not be a matter of record. The genealogy 
of the Plautii cannot be traced exactly, but there was a consul in 80, 
L. Aelius Plautius Lamia Aelianus, who was certainly related to the 
Plautius whose crime and death the historian has narrated. Another 
fellow-senator named L. Lamia Aelianus, consul in 116, was also 
probably a member of the family. Tacitus may therefore have gotten 
the incident of the dagger from them. 

The cases where a family tradition can be traced to the time of 
Tacitus, either certainly or probably, and where his account of the 
events in which the ancestors of that family bore a part contains ele- 
ments which might have come from such a source would seem too 
numerous to be the result of mere coincidence. At the same time we 
should note several instances where he appears to have made no use of 
such traditions. He has not hesitated to condemn Dolabella bitterly,* 
despite the fact that his grandson, Dolabella Petronianus, consul in 86, 
was a fellow-senator. Petillius Rufus,* one of those concerned in the 
ruin of Titius Sabinus, left a son and a grandson, one consul in 70 and 
the other in 83, but Tacitus seems to have taken nothing from them, 
perhaps because he had a bad opinion of the first Petillius. Pinarius 
Natta, a client of Sejanus, helped to ruin Cremutius Cordus, but, al- 
though C. Scoedius Natta Pinarianus, a consular under Domitian,5 
may have been his son,® his influence has left no trace in the Annals. 
There are also a few noble families which survived, but whose ances- 
tors do not figure in the pages of Tacitus. As examples we may take 
the Volusii Saturnini and the Antistii Vetera. As their marriages are 
practically unknown, we cannot determine whether they contributed 
any facts to the historian or not, at least they contributed none that we 

1 Tac. vi. 18. Tacitus is skeptical of the excuse. 

2 Ibid., iv. 22. 3 Ibid., 66. 


4 The manuscript of Tacitus reads ‘‘Petitius Rufus.’’ The correction to ‘‘Petillius”’ 
is generally accepted. 


5 Stech, No. 750, p. 62. 6 See the Prosopographia. 
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can identify. The loss of the fifth book makes it impossible to say 
whether Tacitus used the traditions of the Asinii Polliones.! On the 
whole, it appears that, if Tacitus relied for some of his material on the 
family traditions of the great Roman houses, he used them somewhat 
critically and accepted them only when he thought their source trust- 
worthy, or when they seemed to be confirmed by other evidence of 
some sort. 

That Tacitus, a noble living from an early age in aristocratic so- 
ciety, would be influenced by aristocratic tradition might be expected 
a priori, and the facts seem to confirm the expectation. He may some- 
times have taken the tradition from written sources,? but the evidence 
points rather to a direct personal contact with the family concerned. 
Neither Suetonius nor Dio seems to have made use of such private 
family traditions, and this will explain some of the differences between 
them and Tacitus. We may also conclude that Tacitus made much 
less use of gossip and rumor than has been supposed. He professed to 
despise it and warned his readers against it,* and, for my part, I be- 
lieve that he lived up to his professions. In some instances it was nec- 
essary to repeat popular rumors, whether true or false, because they 
influenced the course of events, as, for example, when Tiberius referred 
the case of Piso to the senate because he was aware of the gossip in 
Rome concerning the death of Germanicus.4 Where Tacitus has in- 
troduced mere gossip or rumor he has frankly labeled it as such, and 
I doubt if he has ever set down as a fact anything that had no better 
foundation. The family traditions of the great Roman houses he re- 
garded as a very different thing, and some of his statements of fact 
were based on them. Apparently, he tried to criticize and weigh the 
different traditions, and some of them were probably as reliable as 
the documents in the senatorial archives; but that he was always suf- 
ficiently on his guard against their inevitable partiality would be 
difficult to maintain. 


UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 
AusTIN, TEx. 


1 Perpetuated by the Asinii Marcelli. 
2 Perhaps, for example, the last speech of Arruntius (Tac. vi. 48). 
3 Ibid. iv. 10-11. 4 Ibid. ii. 82 and iii. 10. 











TWO HISTORICAL THEMES IN ROMAN LITERATURE 


By Tenney FRANK 


A. REGULUS AND HORACE ili 5 


The Regulus Ode lost none of its power by the putative discovery 
that the story upon which it was based was fictitious, nor will the 
restoration of credence in the story improve a perfect ode. How- 
ever, it is largely upon the accumulated incidental comments of 
textbooks that our students form their conceptions of things Roman, 
and for this reason if no other, it is well that the comments be accurate. 
The Regulus story became one of the favorite tales for children and 
for tellers of patriotic anecdotes. It therefore was frequently told from 
memory, and in the later romantic annals accumulated many attrac- 
tive but legendary elements. We may, therefore, in searching for a 
solid foundation of facts disregard for the present the versions of Livy, 
Valerius Maximus, Cassius Dio, Appian, and the rest of the late writ- 
ers, and confine ourselves to the earlier version. The story appears 
first among the fragments of Sempronius Tuditanus, who was consul 
in 129 B.c. and a man trained chiefly in jurisprudence, the most exact- 
ing of sciences in Roman days. He lived long before the period of the 
romancers. It next appears in Cicero,' who while writing the De Re- 
publica carefully worked through Roman history with sources that 
are generally very close to Fabius Pictor, and no one has yet proved 
that Fabius inserted fiction in the part of his history that treated of 
his own lifetime. From these two we learn that Regulus, who had 
been captured at the battle of Tunis in 254, later accompanied a Punic 
commission which was sent to Rome to request an exchange of prison- 
ers, that instead of supporting the request as he was expected to do 
he argued against it, and that on his return to Carthage he was pun- 
ished by refusal of food and sleep with the result that he died in prison. 
In the main this story remains intact in the later anecdotes though 
many versions of the manner of his death occur. On that point, in fact, 
there must have been uncertainty because Rome had no way of getting 
reliable news from Carthage in that day. 


1Cf. De Off. iii 99. 100. 
{CuasstcaL PartoLogy, XXI, October, 1926] 311 
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Now the story is generally rejected! simply because Polybius and 
Diodorus do not have it. The baselessness of the argumentum ex 
silentio in this instance has not been pointed out. We know now that 
for the period of 250-242, which concerns us here, Polybius followed 
Philinus, the Agrigentine writer.? This historian is fully as good as 
Fabius, but he was interested in the Punic movements and knew little 
about events at Rome and cared nothing about individual Romans. 
Even Polybius omits almost all the names of the Roman consuls 
operating in Sicily during these nine years. Why should he mention 
the speech of a Roman prisoner? Furthermore, his story of the war is 
very sketchy, given, as he says, merely by way of introduction to his 
general history. So, for instance, he covers the two years, 252-251, in 
a few lines, and the years 245-244 are passed over without a word. 
The silence of Polybius therefore has no bearing upon the proof. The 
case with Diodorus is similar. This writer is a copyist whose value 
depends upon the source which he happens to use. In the First Punic 
War the source was good, in fact it was this same Philinus,’ but, as 
we have seen, Philinus did not concern himself about events at Rome, 
and it is not likely that he had a word about the incident. Further- 
more, we have only excerpts of Diodorus and do not know what he 
had to say about the exchange of prisoners. The argument from silence 
therefore is futile. 

We might add for good measure that the story is wholly reason- 
able. Romans exchanged prisoners with the Gauls, with Pyrrhus, and 
with Hannibal. The custom was prevalent. On the other hand, 
prisoners were usually held in contempt and seldom fully trusted 
again, so that Regulus would be understood when he asserted that the 
morale of the army would be lowered by the ransom of captives. It 
is also likely that even though the exchange was carried through, much 
time elapsed between the first request and the final act, since the lists 
of prisoners with their respective ranks had to be made and agreement 
be reached as to the ransom value of Rome’s excess of prisoners. There 
was therefore time for the punishment of Regulus for his stubborn 

1See Klebs, Pauly-Wissowa, II, 2088; De Sanctis, Storia det Romani, Vol. III, 
Part 1, p. 154. 

2 De Sanctis, op. cit., p. 228, for a good statement of the argument. 

3 Schwartz, Pauly-Wissowa, V, 688. 
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advice before the exchange was actually carried out. The date of the 
actual exchange was probably 248 or 247 B.c. if we may judge from 
the position of the Diodorus fragments (somewhat carelessly placed 
in Dindorf’s edition). And finally it is wholly reasonable that Regulus 
should have been sent to Rome with the commission as a pledge that 
they were coming in good faith and not simply for the purpose of 
spying. It will be remembered that after Cannae, Hannibal also sent 
prisoners for the same purpose. 

If a reasonable historical statement is made by authors like 
Tuditanus and Cicero regarding events of the historical period, it 
is not good procedure to reject it. In this case we have another strong 
point in its favor in that a later passage of Diodorus (= Philinus) 
incidentally reveals the fact that Regulus had died from neglect. In 
Diodorus xxiv.12 we find an explanation of how Bodostor, a Carthagin- 
ian officer, met his death at Rome. The statement is that the wife 
of Regulus, grieving at the news of her husband’s death, thinking that 
he had lost his life through neglect (vouioaca bu’ auéderay abrov éxde- 
Aourévac to (Hv), determined to avenge his death by torturing the 
two Punic officers who had been given her as hostages for her hus- 
band. When the magistrates heard of her act they interfered, but not 
in time to save Bodostor. This passage, which records a story from 
the Punic narrative, proves that Regulus met his death in Carthage 
not by direct execution but by deprivation which induced his wife to 
mete out vengeance by similar methods. And since the Carthaginians 
would have no point in endangering the life of their most valuable 
prisoner unless he had incurred their anger recently, we may conclude 
not only that he was punished but also that the punishment was well 
motived. We must therefore accept the story as told by the reliable 
writers of the republican period. 

For my part I do not hesitate to go a step farther and accept Livy’s 
added statement that the envoys not only asked for an exchange of 
prisoners but also were empowered to open negotiations for peace. 
Unfortunately, the incident is not definitely dated. Zonaras gives it 
under the year 250, Appian brings it in after 242, while Diodorus, who 
in the Punic War is more accurate than either, has the sequel after 
248. We know that Carthage made few further provisions for war 
after 248, and that in that year Hanno the Great, who usually here- 
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after opposed the war party of the Barcids, was at the head of an army 
operating in Numidia. At that time the government of Carthage 
seems to be ready to give up its sea power which is so costly and turn 
its attention to a land empire in Africa. It is in that year that I should 
place the embassy which Regulus accompanied, and I should also 
include the statement from Livy that it offered to open negotiations 
for peace. I should therefore accept the Regulus incident as told by 
Tuditanus, Cicero, and Livy’s epitome, and that is the story which 
Horace knew and used in his incomparable ode. 


B. PYRRHUS, APPIUS CLAUDIUS, AND ENNIUS 


There is no episode of Roman history (if we omit the legendary 
period) which is so full of anecdotes and dramatic details as the story 
of the Pyrrhic War. In consequence, historians are prone to assume 
that the account is largely fictitious and that a rationalistic treatment 
of it, with liberal suppressions and shifting of details, is advisable. It 
is true that we have here to depend largely upon late sources, but we 
are not quite as helpless in the criticism of details as Niese, Beloch, and 
De Sanctis would have us believe. Our chief source is Plutarch’s life 
of Pyrrhus. Plutarch has used Hieronymus of Kardia, a most trust- 
worthy contemporary; Pyrrhus’ own diary; Timaeus, a fairly reliable 
contemporary ; and some Roman annalist. Besides this we have some 
valuable fragments from Ennius, Cicero, and Diodorus; the epitomes 
of Livy and Justinus, well worth considering; and the more dubious 
fragments of Cassius Dio, Dionysius, and Roman excerptors. 

Now I think it can be shown that Ennius is largely accountable 
for the picturesqueness of the story. The proof of this is that Pyrrhus 
is the only enemy of Rome who is consistently treated with sympathy 
by the Roman annalists. When we remember that the Messapians 
were allies of Pyrrhus (only thirty-six years before the birth of En- 
nius), that Ennius was of noble Messapian parentage so that his grand- 
father in all likelihood served as an officer with him, that the most 
sublime lines of Ennius come from the portrayal of Pyrrhus, and 
finally that Ennius’ Annals was the standard schoolbook for two 
centuries, we need go no farther. Plutarch’s biography confirms this 
conjecture. The careful reader will notice that the character of Pyr- 
rhus is not wholly consistent throughout the book. Strange as it may 
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seem, Pyrrhus stands out as a chivalrous hero in the central portion 
where Plutarch depends most upon Roman sources, while in the first 
and last parts (deeds in Greece and Sicily), where Plutarch follows 
the Greek sources, there is far less of the knight and many suggestions 
of treachery and faithlessness. It is a strange phenomenon in history 
when the foe writes with more sympathy than the friend. In this 
instance the influence of Ennius is unmistakable. He has by his power- 
ful portrayal compelled the Romans to accept his estimate of the 
Messapian hero, though that hero very nearly shattered Rome’s 
power. If Ennius was so influential it is also probable that the inci- 
dents which he narrated survived in the Roman annals in the order in 
which he told them. 

Now the reliability of Ennius as a historian cannot be discussed 
here. There can be no doubt that he is too generous to his hero’s 
character, for the reasons just noted. But it cannot be proved that 
Ennius in the portion that deals with the historical period foisted 
inventions into his Annals or confused the details. He versified the 
story, as was then usual among Greek writers, and he told his tale as 
effectively as he could, but he followed his sources (here probably 
Timaeus) and his memory of events for the details. Cicero, for in- 
stance, who knew the actual speech of Appius Claudius, refers to 
Ennius’ summary of it without questioning its reliability. It is im- 
portant for the evaluation of the Roman story to know that we have 
a source so nearly contemporaneous and that the author was here as 
nowhere else intensely interested in the subject; furthermore that the 
ubiquity of anecdote in the Pyrrhus story is to be attributed to Ennius’ 
interest and close knowledge of the incidents rather than to late an- 
nalistic invention. 

Aversion to the anecdotes has led most historians to reject the 
story of Appius Claudius Caecus and his speech in the senate. Cicero 
believed it, referring both to the speech, then in circulation, and to 
Ennius’ summary of it. That ought to be convincing, especially as 
Cicero knew archaic Latin (see his De Legibus and Brutus) well enough 
to recognize a forgery of a speech of the third century. After rejecting 
this incident historians are prone to cancel the first peace negotiations 
(of 280) completely. Niese supported this procedure by pointing out 
that Diodorus and Justinus did not mention them, but Diodorus is 
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too fragmentary and Justinus too mercilessly condensed and too re- 
plete with errors to be of any value in this respect. Judeich! has recent- 
ly argued that the order of events as given by Plutarch’s biography is 
consistent with Pyrrhus’ policies. In this he is undoubtedly correct. 
My purpose here has been to add the suggestion that the early Ennian 
tradition which pervaded Roman accounts while explaining the pecul- 
iar tone and color probably helped by its effectiveness to keep intact 
the true story of what actually occurred, and that in reconstructing 
the history of the Pyrrhic period the writer’s first duty is to consult 
Plutarch’s biography and with it Ennius, Cicero, and Livy’s epitome. 


Jouns Hopkins UNIVERSITY 


1 Klio (1925), pp. 1 ff. 











THE IDEAS AS THE THOUGHTS OF GOD 


By Rocer MILueR JONES 


Although Plato made no attempt to derive the Ideas from God, 
save in Republic x, where God is said to be the creator of the ideal bed, 
and determined the relation between God and the Ideas no more defi- 
nitely than to make the former contemplate the latter and fashion the 
sensible world after their pattern,! many later Platonists regarded the 
Ideas as the thoughts of God, having their existence in his mind; and 
Plotinus, together with all following neo-Platonists, held that the 
Ideas, ra vonrd, are in the voids. I shall try in this article to show that 
what seem to be the prevalent theories of the origin of this interpreta- 
tion are not altogether in accord with the evidence we possess, and to 
set forth what seems to me to be a more plausible theory. 

Zeller appears to hold that the interpretation of the Ideas as the 
thoughts of God comes from the neo-Pythagoreans: 

Die Zahl ist das Urbild der Welt, der urspriingliche Gedanke der Gottheit, 
der Beherrscher der Formen und Ideen, das Werkzeug der Weltbildung, der 
Grund aller Dinge..... Wiewohl vielmehr diese Lehrweise [the notion of 
Ideas existing independently of God, as objects of his contemplation] in der 
neupythagoreischen Schule auch vorkommt, so war doch im ganzen der vom 
Stoicismus so nachdriicklich vertretene Grundsatz, dass die letzte Ursache 
nur Eine sein kénne, in ihr zu michtig, als dass sie sich bei diesem Neben- 
einander der Gottheit und der urbildlichen Formen beruhigen konnte; und 
wenn einmal diese den Zahlen, die Gottheit aber dem Eins oder der Monas 
gleichgesetzt wurde, so lag es auch zu nahe, die Ideen ebenso aus der Gottheit 
abzuleiten, wie alle Zahlen aus der Einheit als ihrer gemeinsamen Wurzel 
abgeleitet wurden. So werden sie denn jetzt aus den selbststindigen Wesen- 
heiten, wofiir sie Plato gegolten hatten, zu Gedanken der Gottheit.? 


And on page 138: 


An diese Auffassung der Zahlen- und Ideenlehre schloss sich dann in 
der Folge Plotin an, wenn er unter dem Widerspruch anderer Platoniker die 
Ideenwelt in den géttlichen Verstand selbst verlegte, wihrend sie Plato nur 
als den Gegenstand seiner Anschauung dargestellt hatte. 


1I say nothing here of the derivation of the Ideas from the One and the Great- 
and-the-Small, attributed to him by Aristotle. 


2 TIT, 2*, 136. 
[CuassicaL PuoLoay, XXI, October, 1926] 317 
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Schmekel’s theory bears a certain resemblance to Zeller’s, but 
gives a more detailed accout of the origin of the conception, and 
attributes it to Posidonius: 


Nun setzte Posidonius .... die Idee als solche der Weltseele gleich; 
folglich muss er die Einzelideen den beseelenden Kriften der Einzelobjekte, 
den Adyou orepparixoé gleichgesetzt haben. Andererseits trug er auch kein Be- 
denken in der Erklirung der Pythagoreischen Lehre den Adyos mit der Zahl 
zu identifizieren. Folglich hat er offenbar die wirkenden Kriifte der stoischen 
Philosophie fiir gleichbedeutend mit den Ideen und den Pythagoreischen 
Zahlen erklirt. Die Immanenz der Ideen, die bei Plato gegen ihre Trans- 
cendenz fast ganz zuriicktritt, aber schon von Aristoteles nachdriicklich 
verteidigt wird, ist demnach hier durchgedrungen. Zugleich ist damit auch 
das Verhiltnis der Ideen zu der Gottheit bestimmt: Wie sich die Zahlen zu 
der Einheit und die einzelnen Seelen zu der Weltseele verhalten, so verhalten 
sich auch die einzelnen Ideen zu der Idee als solcher; sie sind nur Teile der- 
selben und auf gewisse Weise in ihr enthalten.! 


Passing to a discussion of Philo’s De opificio mundi, Schmekel says: 


Als Gott die Welt schuf, so beginnt er seine Erklirung der Schépfungs- 
geschichte, erkannte er, dass jedes Werk nur gut wird, wenn es ein gutes 
Vorbild hat. Deshalb erschuf er zuniichst die Welt der Ideen. Dieselbe 
besteht jedoch nicht fiir sich gesondert, sondern deckt sich mit dem Geiste 
(Adyos) Gottes. Dieser ist daher die Idee der Ideen oder die Idee, welche alle 
andere Ideen umfasst, die Quelle aus der sie hervorstrémen; sie sind somit 
die Gedanken Gottes..... Diese Verbindung der stoisch-Platonisch- 
Pythagoreischen Lehre bei Philo ist also die Lehre, welche Posidonius im 
Timéus-kommentar niedergelegt hatte. Und dass in Wahrheit nicht Philo 
ihr Schépfer ist, beweist die Thatsache, dass wir dieselbe auch bei Seneca 
finden [Epist. moral. lxv. 7]. 


Let us consider Schmekel's theory first. His starting-point, the 
proposition that Posidonius equated the world-soul and the Idea as 
such, he professes to find in Plutarch? and Macrobius.* But the latter 
says merely that Posidonius defined the soul as ‘‘idea’’; and an inspec- 
tion of the passage shows that it is the human soul, not the world- 
soul, of which Macrobius is speaking. And Plutarch says that Posi- 
donius defined the world-soul as iééa rot ravrp duacrarod Kar’ apiOudv 
ouveoT@oa appoviay repréxovra; that he derived it from 7d vonréy and 
} Tv Tepatwy ovoia; that he conceived it as resembling 7a wabnuarixa 


1 Die mittlere Stoa, pp. 430-32. 3 Comm. in Somn. Scip. i. 14. 19. 
2 De animae procreatione 1023B. 
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in being midway between first intelligibles and sensibles, since it pos- 
sesses the eternity of the former, 76 wa@nrixdv of the latter. Plu- 
tarch believes that Posidonius meant that the world-soul is a Platonic 
Idea. But if the testimony of Macrobius is of any value, Plutarch’s 
interpretation is quite impossible, for the word must mean the same 
thing in the definition of the individual soul and that of the world- 
soul; and surely no one can believe that Posidonius defined the indi- 
vidual soul as a Platonic Idea. Further, even if we reject the evidence 
of Macrobius as worthless, as it well may be, the interpretation given 
by Plutarch and Schmekel is very improbable, since Posidonius’ defi- 
nition is borrowed from Speusippus, who rejected the Ideas.! Again, 
it is difficult to believe that anyone could have said that the world- 
soul is an Idea, and that it possesses 76 ra@nrixdv of the sensible world. 
If the soul is an Idea, what are the first intelligibles?? It is much more 
likely that iééa in the definition means eidos, “form.’’® Plato himself 
in Theaetetus 184D calls the soul an idéa. 

But even if Plutarch be right in his interpretation, we must observe 
that he does not say that Posidonius held the world-soul to be the 
Idea as such, or the Idea of Ideas, or the thought of God. 

Further, Philo’s theory of the intelligible world, which Schmekel 
believes to be Posidonian, does not resemble Plutarch’s account of 
Posidonius’ theory, or even Schmekel’s elaboration of this. In the De 
opificio mundi Philo says that God created the intelligible world on 
the first of the six days. It is called 7d dowparov kai Oeoedéorarov 
mapadeypua; apxéruros Kal vont? idéa. The sensible world is called 
bina, arexoricpua, and is said, in language taken from the Timaeus, 
to contain as many sensible genera as the intelligible world contains 
intelligible genera. The intelligible world has no place save rdév eto 
oyor Tov radra dtaxoounoarra; it is nothing else than 6 Geo Adyos 
hon Koopoto.ovyros. All things created on the first day are iéa xal 
bérpa kal rbot kal ompaytées eis yéverw G\AwWY dowpara cwpatur. 

Thus there is no trace in Philo of the notion that the intelligible 
world is derived from 76 vonrov and ra répara, as is the world-soul ac- 

1Cf. my dissertation, The Platonism of Plutarch, pp. 73-76. 


2 We are ignorant of the relation between Posidonius’ interpretation of Plato and 
his own metaphysics. It is hard to see what use he could have made in his own system 
of such concepts as ra wxp&ra vonra, Ta wabnuarixa, } TOY weparwv odcia. 


3 Cf. Zeller, II, 14, 784. 
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cording to Posidonius’ interpretation of the Timaeus.1 The Ideas are 
transcendent, as patterns, not immanent, as Stoic Adyou.? That the 
intelligible world is treated as the creation of God, not as the object 
of his thought, existing independently of him, is to be explained partly 
by the fact that the passages of Genesis which lend themselves to the 
theory of an intelligible world involve its creation by God. Yet one 
would readily admit that it is very unlikely that Philo himself de- 
veloped this doctrine from his allegorical treatment of Genesis, es- 
pecially since it assumes the form of regarding the intelligible world 
as the thought of God. But we have seen that there is no valid reason 
for supposing that this idea comes from Posidonius. Further, there is 
no general identification of numbers with Ideas in Philo, such as would 
be found if Schmekel’s theory were correct.$ 

To support his theory that the doctrine of the Ideas as the 
thoughts of God is from Posidonius, Schmekel cites Seneca, loc. cit.: 


His [i.e. the four causes of Aristotle] quintam Plato adicit exemplar, quam 
ipse ideam vocat: hoc est enim, ad quod respiciens artifex id quod destinabat 
effecit. nihil autem ad rem pertinet, utrum foris habeat exemplar ad quod 
referat oculos an intus, quod ibi ipse concepit et posuit. haec exemplaria 
rerum omnium deus intra se habet numerosque universorum, quae agenda 
sunt, et modos mente complexus est, quas Plato ideas appellat, inmortales, 
inmutabiles, infatigabiles. 


First we may observe that Seneca is distinguishing the Platonic and 
Aristotelian causes from the Stoic, without any attempt at a rap- 


1 There can be no possible connection between this and Philo’s occasional treat- 
ment of the Aédyos as the offspring of God and Wisdom; cf. Siegfried, Philo von Alex- 


2 If the Adyos is sometimes described in Stoic language, this can have no bearing 
on the source of the Adyos-vonrds xdapos of the De opificio mundi as the thought of God. 
The use of the word Adyos proves nothing; cf. Philo’s use of otcia for matter existing 
independently of God. For Philo’s disregard of exact language, cf. also quod deterior 
76, where, in a passage which affirms most strongly the existence of eternal patterns, 
he shows the greatest indifference as to whether we use the expression yévos or iééa 
or évvénua; also De mutatione nominum 121-22. 


3 That numbers are sometimes treated as Ideas is perfectly true (ef. Spec. leg. ii. 
56; 178; De decal. 24; 102). But the assimilation of Ideas and numbers is widespread, 
and even if it were Philo’s general practice, it would prove nothing for a Posidonian 
source; but cf. Alleg. leg. ii. 3: was yap apiOuds vewrepos Kdcpov, also i. 3; Spec. leg. iii. 
180. I am in entire agreement with F. E- Robbins’ denial that Philo’s number theories 
can be shown to come from Posidonius. A further piece of evidence may be found 
perhaps in the fact that in the eulogy of the number ‘'7” in De opificio mundi 113 
the tides are ascribed to the influence of the seven planets, whereas Posidonius ascribed 
them to the moon; cf., e.g., Strabo iii. 262B. 
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prochement. Further, the Idea is expressly distinguished from the im- 
manent formal cause, which also is regarded as Platonic; yet on 
Schmekel’s theory we should expect an identification of the two. Even 
if Seneca’s account is borrowed from Posidonius, as Norden believes,! 
there is nothing to make us think that the interpretation of Platonism 
here set forth is original with Posidonius. 

The passages which Zeller cites in confirmation of his theory are 
from Eudorus, Nicomachus, and Syrianus. In the fragments of 
Eudorus which are preserved there is no suggestion that the Ideas are 
the thoughts of God.? But we find him attributing both to the 
Pythagoreans and to Plato the derivation of matter from God, a 
doctrine held neither by Philo nor by other early authorities who treat 
the Ideas as the thoughts of God. In Nicomachus arithmetic is said 
to exist in the mind of God acavel Aoyor TLva KooptKoy Kal Tapaderypya- 
rixov ;? again, number is called intelligible, immaterial, an eternal es- 
sence, oyos rexvixos.t We have here the combination of Stoic ter- 
minology, used in an un-Stoic way, with the notions of the Ideas as 
numbers, and as the thoughts of God. If the early passages which we 
can cite for the latter doctrine had the two other characteristics, Zeller’s 
explanation would have much plausibility. We should still have to 
inquire, however, whether the fact that Plato regards God as vois 
is a sufficient explanation of the treatment of the Ideas as his thoughts, 
once their derivation from him is admitted, or we are to look for some 
further reason. The passage from Syrianus,® derived in substance from 
Iamblichus,® exhibits the same features as Nicomachus. 

Let us now turn to the Placita of Aetius. In i. 3. 21 we read: 

TlAdrwv tpeis dpxds, tov Oedv tiv tAnv rh dav: 6 SF Oeds vods éore Tod 
Koopov, VA dé Td broxeipevov mparov yeveoe Kal POopa, idéa Se oicia dowparos 
év Tois vonpacww Kal pavracias Tov Geod. 

Again in i. 7. 31, after an account of Plato’s God which removes him 
utterly from matter, there are said to be offspring of God, intelligible, 


1 Agnostos Theos, p. 348. 
2 There can be no doubt, of course, that he derived the Ideas from God. 
3 Introd. Arithm. i. 4. 4 Ibid., 6. 


5 In Met. M., p. 142, 11 ff. We may note the Stoic expression: éray—éxracwy kal 
évépyevav tv év rH povads omepparixdy Noywv elvar G7 Tov apOpdr. 


6 In Nicom. introd. arithm. (ed. Pistelli), pp. 10, 12. 
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as the intelligible world which contains the patterns, and sensible, as 
the planets and the whole visible universe. In i. 10. 1 we have almost 
a repetition of i. 3. 21. And immediately below Pythagorean and 
Peripatetic doctrines are distinguished from Platonic: Pythagoras 
posited the so-called forms and Ideas, having their existence in num- 
bers and their harmonies and geometrical figures, as inseparable from 
bodies;! Aristotle admitted forms and Ideas, but not as separate from 
matter. Hippolytus Haeres. Refut. i. 19, which goes back to the same 
doxographical tradition, contains the same substance as Placita i. 3. 
21. In zbid. 7. 4, which is of Epicurean origin, the doctrine is attributed 
to Plato that God formed the universe rpds éavrod brddeayyua.? 

We need not be surprised at the juxtaposition in i. 3. 21 of the 
statements that there are three dpxai, and that the Ideas exist in the 
thought of God. The former assertion seems to be conventional (cf. 
Timaeus Locrus 94C); and it is found also in Alcinous,* who treats the 
Ideas as thoughts of God. 

In these bare statements of the doxography we can find little, if 
anything, that points to a definite source of the doctrine. But there 
is nothing which is favorable to the theory of Schmekel or that of 
Zeller. There is no trace of the monistic interpretation of Eudorus.* 
The Ideas are not confused with orepuarixol Noyou; nor is there any- 
thing to make us think that the relation of the latter to the Stoic God 
suggested the theory that the Ideas are in the mind of God. The Ideas 
are not even called “numbers,” although this would not be surprising 
in an exposition of Platonism. | 

The first full statement of the doctrine of the Ideas as the thoughts 
of God is found in the Introduction of Alcinous, in chapters 9, 10, and 
14. The more important passages run as follows: 


The Idea, considered with reference to God, is his thought; with reference 
to us, the first intelligible; with reference to matter, the measure; with refer- 


1 This account evidently goes back to Peripatetic sources; cf. Aristotle Met. 1080 
b 16. 


2Some MSS read éaurév. Diels, Doxogr., p. 59, conjectures that this Epicurean 
was a little later than Philodemus. 


3 Introduction, chapter 9. 


It would be absurd to suppose that i. 7. 31 means that both vonrd and aic@nra 
are derived from God alone, or that both are the product of God and the indeterminate 
dyad. 
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ence to the sensible world, the pattern; with reference to itself, essence. ... . 
If God is reason [vovs] or an intellectual being [voepdv], he has thoughts, and 
these eternal and unchanging. Thus the Ideas exist.! . . . . Since reason is bet- 
ter than soul, and the reason that thinks all things actually [kar’ évépyeay], 
at the same time and forever, is better than potential reason, and still fairer 
than this is (that reason) which is its cause, and whatever there be that is 
above it, this latter (reason) would be the first God, the cause of the eternal 
activity of the reason of the whole universe. And, itself unmoved, it acts upon 
this as the sun acts upon sight, and as the object of desire moves desire. So 
this reason moves the reason of the whole heavens. And since the first reason 
is the fairest, the object of its thought must be the fairest, too; and there is 
nothing fairer than itself. Therefore it must think itself and its own thoughts, 
and this activity is the Idea..... God is father because he is the cause of 
all things and orders and directs the heavenly reason and the soul of the world 
toward himself and his own thoughts [voyaes].2 . . . . The world-soul receives 
Ta €ldn Kal Tas popdas, ehiemevyn TOV Exeivou vonudtwv. 

These doctrines of Alcinous, which are not set forth as distinc- 
tively his own, but as conventional in the school,‘ are plainly derived 
from Platonic and Aristotelian elements. The hierarchy of the first 
vous, the vols of the heavens, the world-soul, comes directly from 
Timaeus 30B.5 The doctrine that God, the first vois, moves as the 
object of desire, is that of Metaphysics A, but there are indications 
that it had been accepted by Platonists long before Alcinous.® Aristo- 
telian, too, are the expressions, the potential vods and the actual 
vods. Nor can there be any doubt that what is said of the thought 
of God rests ultimately on Metaphysics A; cf. 10746 17: etre yap 

1 Op. cit., chap. 9. 2 Ibid., chap 10. 


3 Ibid., chap. 14. There is a remarkably close parallel between chap. 9 and Chal- 
cidius In Timaeum, chap. 339; either the Introduction, whether or not in the form in 
which we have it, is Chalcidius’ source, or they have a common source. For the same 
general thought in Chalcidius, cf. also chaps. 304, 330, 349. Chalcidius represents in the 
main the same school of Platonism as Alcinous; and he certainly does not go back to a 
neo-Platonic source; cf. my article, ‘‘Chalcidius and Neoplatonism,”’ Classical Philology, 
XIII, 194. 

4Cf. chap. 9: dre dé eiolv ai ldéat, Kal obrws wapapyvbodyrat. 

5 This is made clear by the paraphrase of the passage of the Timaeus in chap. 14. 
Cf. Freudenthal, Hellenistische Studien, p. 288. It must be remembered that Platon- 
ists were prompted to find a trinity by Epistle ii. 312E. For the phrase, ‘‘whatever is 
above these,’’ we may compare the fragment of Aristotle’s rep ebxjs. 

6 Cf. Plutarch, De Iside et Osiride 372E. Amatorius 770A, B, De facie in orbe 
lunae 944E. Orthodox Peripatetics found it necessary to say that it is the soul of the 


&mdarns which God moves ws épwpevov; cf. Alexander, apud Simplic. In Physica, p. 
1354, 29. 
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pndev voei, ri Gv ein 7d ceuvov; 1074 b 25: bAXov Toivuy Ste 7d OevdTrarov 
Kal TimmrTarov voel, Kal ov weraBadre. eis xEtpov Yap 1 meTaBodn; 
1074b 33: abrév Gpa voet, eirep éori Td KpatioTor, Kal oti H vonots 
vonoews vonots. But in Alcinous, God thinks both himself and his 
vonuara, the Ideas, not himself only, as in Aristotle. We know, how- 
ever, that Plotinus made a similar use of the Aristotelian texts, apply- 
ing them to the second hypostasis, the votds. But Plotinus, following 
strictly the formula of the De anima and the Metaphysics, declares 
that the voids is the vonrd, whereas Alcinous says merely that the voids 
thinks itself and its vonuara, which are the rp@ra vonra, the Ideas, or 
that the activity of God, thought, is the Idea. Now, although Alci- 
nous’ doctrine is not in accord with a strict interpretation of Aristotle, 
it is possible, I believe, that we have here an indication of the way 
in which our theory arose. 

There are many considerations which make it probable that the 
theory that the Ideas and God are not independent realities came into 
existence in the Academy at an early period, apart from Stoic and 
neo-Pythagorean influences. The fact that for Plato the Ideas and 
God constitute the intelligible side of reality would naturally lead 
systematizers to unite them more closely than he had done. Plato 
himself in one passage says that the ideal bed is the creation of God. 
Republic vi and vii might have seemed to interpreters to teach that all 
Ideas are derived from the Idea of Good, which was early identified 
with God. In Timaeus 90B, this world is called “a visible God, the 
likeness of the intelligible’’; a reader could easily have taken this to 
mean “‘of the intelligible God.’! The monistic theology of Epistle ii. 
312 would favor the derivation of the Ideas from God. The fact that 
the Ideas are called gods in Timaeus 37C, taken together with the 
account of the created gods, might seem to support the same belief. 
And Aristotle attributes to Plato the derivation of the Ideas as num- 
bers from the One and the Great- and- the- Small. 

Now, though it is conceivable that the notion that the Ideas are 
the thoughts of God may have occurred to some Platonist inde- 

1 We have no means of knowing how early the variant reading of Cod. Paris. and 
Cod. Vat. 173, rod rounrod, was current. But apparently either this reading or the above- 
mentioned interpretation of rod vonrod is responsible for Plutarch’s statement in Quaes- 


tiones Platonicae 1007C that this world is the likeness of the otcia of God, and for the 
remark of the Epicurean in Placita i. 7. 4. 
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pendently of external influence, yet, in view of the statements of 
Alcinous, in view of Plotinus’ use of the same Aristotelian material,! 
and in view of other early borrowings by the Platonists from Aris- 
totle,? I believe it more likely that it was suggested by the Aristotelian 
theories that God’s only activity is thought, that God thinks himself, 
that vods and vonrov are one. How early this development took place, 
it seems impossible to tell. There is no trace of such a doctrine in 
Cicero’s brief discussions of the Ideas, but this fact is no indication 
that it was later than Cicero, for it was plainly not accepted by all 
Platonists.* It is not found in the fragment of Arius Didymus, quoted 
by Eusebius, Praeparatio Evangelica xi. 23. 3-6. It was presumably 
so well known in Philo’s time that he employs it without hesitation. 
Plutarch usually treats the Ideas and God as independent entities, 
and never calls the Ideas the thoughts of God. 

Plotinus, as we have said, employs the Aristotelian texts more 
strictly, laying much emphasis on the equation of the vos and the 
vonra.® From the fact that he treats the Ideas as numbers, too, one 
cannot argue that the conception of the Ideas as thoughts of God, or 
in Plotinus, of the vods, comes from the evolution of numbers from 
the monad. For Plotinus adopts the academic formula that ideal num- 
bers are derived from the monad and the indeterminate dyad, a doc- 
trine originally dualistic, though becoming capable of monistic inter- 
pretation in Eudorus.® Besides, Plotinus’ language shows that he is 

1Cf., e.g., Enneads v. 1. 4; v. 4. 2: v. 5. 2. 


2 Cf. in Alcinous the doctrine of épeots; the use of the Aristotelian logic; the Peri- 
patetic division of theoretical philosophy; the admission of 74, immanent forms, be- 
side the transcendent Ideas, found also in the passage of Seneca quoted above; the con- 
ception of the virtues as means. In Plutarch we have the doctrine of épeors; and the 
substance of the Aristotelian ethics in his De virtute morali. In the Placita the Platonic 
god is called a xwpiordy eldos. 

3 We should expect to find it in him, if it came from Posidonius and if it were true 
that he is as much indebted to the latter as has been supposed. 

4In the passage of Quaestiones Platonicae referred to above and in the De Iside et 
Osiride God and the Ideas seem to be fused. Cf. The Platonism of Plutarch, p. 102. 

5 Plotinus’ theory met with much opposition, especially from Longinus and the 
youthful Porphyry. 

6 Eudorus changed the text of Met. 988a 10: ra yap eldn rod ri éorww airiopy rots 
Gots, rois 5’ eldeow 7d &v, by adding xat rf bAp. It is usually supposed that he was 
led to do this by Stoic influence. Whether this be true or not, it is hardly likely that 
he would have made the addition unless he thought that he had some warrant for it 
in Plato himself. We might conjecture that he found this in Philebus 23C, a passage 
which Proclus takes in this sense; cf. In Timaeum i. 393. 23. 
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not deriving his doctrine from the academic formula, but rather 
fitting his own thought to this as best he can.! 

How early commentators on Aristotle, whether Platonists or 
Aristotelians, began to interpret Aristotle himself as not really oppos- 
ing the doctrine of Ideas, as holding that the Ideas as vonrda exist in 
the votds, we cannot be sure.? But we find this belief in the com- 
mentaries of Themistius,* Simplicius, and Philoponus.' Philoponus’ 
chief points are these: The doctrine of Ideas is involved in the two- 
fold rags of Metaphysics 1075 a 11; in De anima 430 a 19, 431 a 1: 
éore 6¢ 6 kar’ évépyeray vous Ta Tpayuara; in the passages of the Meta- 
physics concerning the thought of God. And he adds that it is pos- 
sible to cite countless passages of the same tenor. Yet Philoponus 
knows that this interpretation is not universally held. Themistius in 
his commentary on Metaphysics A manifests no doubt at all about the 
soundness of the interpretation. It is somewhat strange that W. D. 
Ross, in his Aristotle (p. 183), and in his edition of the Metaphysics 
(I, exlii), mentions St. Thomas Aquinas as the one who, by giving this 
interpretation, made the Aristotelian notion of God compatible with 
Christian theology, but neglects all mention of Themistius and 
Philoponus.® 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


1Cf. Enn. v. 4. 2: vénots 5¢ 7d vonrév dpGca kal mpds rodro émtorpadeioa kal ar’ 
éxelvou olov droredevoupern adproros pev abr?) Gomep drs, dpifouern 5é bard vonrod’ SidrEp 
kal elpnrac’ éx ris doplarou Suddos Kai rod évds 7a el5n Kal of dpiOyol. rodro yap 6 voids. 

2 That Iamblichus attributed a belief in the Ideas to Aristotle we know from 
Scholia in Cat. 26b 10. 

3 In Met. A; for a brief statement cf. p. 32, 25: “Ita primus intellectus omnia 
intellegibilia simul intellegit, cum se ipsum intellegit.’’ 

4 In de Caelo p. 87. 3 ff. 

5 In de Anima p. 37. 18 ff.; p. 64. 3. 


° A similar interpretation of Aristotle has been given in recent times by Brentano; 
it is refuted by Zeller, II, 2’, 371. For a discussion of Aristotle’s meaning cf. Paul 
Shorey in American Journal of Philology, XXII, 162. 











SOME NOTICEABLE CHARACTERISTICS OF 
THE STYLE OF EUGIPPIUS 


By CHARLES CHRISTOPHER MIrRow 


The Life of St. Severinus, the last animating impulse of Noricum 
Ripense in its vain struggle against the final overwhelming tide of 
barbarian invasion, is a document that has many claims upon our 
attention and interest. Primarily, of course, it is of extreme impor- 
tance as a historical source, being an account by a contemporary eye- 
witness of the closing years of an otherwise little-known Roman prov- 
ince. Considered merely as a biography, the book has an unaffected 
and graphic manner that reveals at once the striking and masterful 
personality of the ascetic, ardent, retiring saint whose life was yet 
spent in turmoil, in excitement, and in battle, and the naive, worship- 
ful spirit of the author who took this means of making known to future 
generations the life and deeds of the man he revered as his master and 
exemplar. 

But entirely apart from the content of the work, the Life of St. 
Severinus is of interest as a piece of Latin written in the early sixth 
century by one who was in large measure free from tricks of rhetorical 
embellishment and who strove to set forth in simple style a story 
grounded on a foundation of pure faith. Eugippius modestly dis- 
claims literary ability; he speaks of himself as one unacquainted with 
the liberal arts, and chooses to regard his account merely as materials 
for a biography to be worked up by a more skilful hand than his own. 
Yet his Latin is singularly lucid and at times touched with beauty and 
elevation. Whatever his stylistic shortcomings or his errors of credu- 
lity, he is far from being illiterate, obscure, or unreliable. 

The purpose of this paper is restricted sharply to a brief considera- 
tion of the more striking features of his style as reveaied in this little 
book, for his larger work on St. Augustine, consisting mainly of ex- 
cerpts, does not afford material for an appreciation of Eugippius. 


I. ADVERBIAL USAGE 
Perhaps the most noticeable peculiarity of the Vita Severini is a 


profuse employment of adverbs and adverbial conjunctions. They 
[CuassicaL PuttoLogy, XXI, October, 1926] 327 
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meet the eye on every page, and scarcely a sentence is free from one or 
more of them. As the present writer has dealt with this subject at 
some length elsewhere,! it must suffice here merely to restate the con- 
clusions to which he was drawn by a study of this phase of the style 
of Eugippius. We find in the Vita Severini (1) a free interchange of the 
positive and comparative degrees as equivalents in intensity; (2) 
adjectives and phrases frequently used instead of adverbs; (3) a dis- 
appearance of the distinctions between certain adverbs of similar 
meaning; and (4) adverbs losing their definite adverbial quality and 
often appearing as mere conjunctions. 


II. NOUN USAGE—ABSTRACTS 


1. Even the casual reader of Eugippius cannot fail to notice the 
extremely large number of abstract nouns that occur in his pages. One 
is constantly reminded of the changing vocabulary of the language by 
seeing old and familiar words replaced by others of more unusual com- 
plexion, as, for example, the employment of oratio for preces. Of 
course, some of these are specifically Christian locutions, some are in 
good use in classical prose, some are rare; the noticeable thing here 
is their constant employment and the extremely large number of ab- 
stract formations. So we find, for example, such words as compellatio 
(xix. 4), commonitio (xlii. 2), contestatio (xlii. 2), dominatio (xl. 4), ex- 
tensio (xv. 1), intercapedo (xxix. 3), opitulatio (xxxiv. 2), oratio meaning 
“prayer” (iv. 2 et passim), praedicatio (cap. i), refectio (xxxix. 2), 
relatio (xi. 2), and many others. 

2. Moreover, the attention is arrested by such striking sentences 
as Danuvium ita saepe glaciali nimietate concretum (iv. 10), where 
“glacial excessiveness” is the striking rhetorical substitute for some- 
thing more prosaic and commonplace. Again we read: ‘They were 
led out from the daily barbary of most frequent depredation”! de 
cotidiana barbarie frequentissimae depraedationis (xliv. 5). Into the 
town of Lauriacum the people are said to have brought “all the suffi- 
ciency of their poverty”: omnem paupertatis suae sufficientiam (xxx. 1), 
and mention is made elsewhere of a field which its owner found 
locustarum pernicie funditus .... abrasum (xii. 5). In this Eugippius 
seems to be somewhat awkwardly affecting a mannerism common 
enough in patristic writings. 


1 Class. Phil. (October, 1913), pp. 486-44. 
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Other instances of like usage are: 

omni caruerat incolumitate membrorum [vi. 1] 

a praedonum vastatione creberrima sunt erepti [xxxi. 5] 

in illis locis difficillima negotiatorum tantum deferebat evectio [xxviii. 2] 

Gothorum nec copia nec adversitate turbaberis [v. 2] 

and a very noteworthy sentence from which a phrase has already been 

‘quoted above: 

ut omnem paupertatis suae sufficientiam intra muros concluderent, quatenus 
inimicorum feralis excursio nihil humanitatis inveniens statim.... 

immania crudelitatis desereret [xxx. 1], 
containing no less than five abstracts.! 

3. A construction very common in Eugippius is the use of an 
abstract instead of a modifying adjective in such phrases as “eternity 
of life’ for “eternal life: me de vitae perpetuitate debuisti consulere 
(v. 2). Thus we find such phrases as 
nihil proficiente diversitate remedii [vi. 1] 
ut tantae plagae auferatur atrocitas [xii. 1] 
iam maturitate messium flavescente [xviii. 1] 
progrediens .. . . per heremi vastitatem [xxix. 3] 
magnae arboris protectione vallatos [xxix. 1] 
in insulae solitudine [xliv. 2]? 

4. Similarly, an abstract noun with a modifying adjective often 
occurs with adverbial force, especially in the ablative of manner. 
Instances of this are to be found scattered throughout the entire book, 
but a few examples may suffice. 
ad castellum luctuosa vociferatione revertitur [xii. 5] 
faceta primum hilaritate respondit [Ad Pasch. 9] 
religiosa devotione venerata est [xlvi. 1] 
quantum poterant humana sollicitudine [xxx. 1] 
audaci temeritate vel magis . . . . intrepida devotione [xxix. 1] 

5. The use of the abstract for the concrete is carried to great 
lengths, and the resulting phrases are often as striking as they are 
expressive. So we read: 
segetem .... locustarum densitas devoravit [xii. 4] 
barbarorum vastatione deletum [i. 5] 


1 See also correptio (viii. 3), conversationis and instructio (ix. 4), barbarie (xxvii. 3), 
depraedatione (xxxi. 4), conpulsione (xxxi. 5), and captivitate (xl. 4). 

2 See also pernicie (iii. 2), corruptio (xviii. 1), and coniunctio (xv. 1). 

>See also continuata devotione (iii. 1) desiderata prosperitate (v. 2), fusa lamenta~ 
tione (xii. 6), laeta sollicitudine (xvii. 1), and debita veneratione (xxiii. 2). 
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paterna iussicae praecepit [xxvi. 2] 

quosdam ... . clauserat arta custodia [viii. 3] 

hominum declinata frequentia [iv. 7] 

a portarum custodibus sollicita interrogatione discussus [i. 5] 

si quo modo offensa divinitas vestrarum lacrimarum inundatione placetur 

[xliii. 5] 

6. Frequently Eugippius uses in connection with an abstract noun 
a modifying adjective where a dependent genitive would seem more 
natural. Thus we find the adjective used instead of an objective geni- 
tive construction: ut... . a Romana vastatione cohiberet (xix. 3). As 
a substitute for the possessive genitive this construction is still more 
common, as in the sentence mansuetudinem regiam tu saepe convellis 
(xl. 2), and again znvocata divina maiestate (xvi. 3).! The use of the noun 
praesentia and a modifying possessive adjective instead of a personal 
pronoun is a still more noticeable expression: cur istic famulo dei 
posito tuam credideris potuisse latere praesentiam (xvi. 3)? 

7. Finally, abstract nouns occur in many phrases with a redundan- 
cy that savors of technical and often of religious phraseology. Such 
are the expressions: 
vespertinae laudis officio [cap. xiii] 
plurimos sancto coepit informare proposito [iv. 6] 
servus dei divinitatis instinctu commonitus [xxx. 1] 
coepit gratulationis obsequium reddere [vi. 5] 
litterarum tenore praestructus [xxv. 2] 
de mortis confinio liberatum [viii. 6] 
absque iuramenti praesidio [viii. 3] 
ostendens tanto ducatus officio [xxix. 3] 
cum gratiarum actione [xlvi. 5] 
gratiarum retulimus actionem [xlv. 2] 


III. BALANCE AND PARONOMASIA 
Though this biography is reinarkably free from the formal disci- 
plinae liberalis ... . constructio and grammatici culminis decor* in 


1 Other examples of divina for dei are divina largitio (xii. 7), auctoritas divina (xii. 2), 
divina ... . indignatio (xii. 2), divina revelatione (iv. 6 and iii. 2), divino .... praesidio 
(ii. 2), and divina protectio (i. 4), which are quite medieval in tone. 

2 See also xi. 1, where eius praesentia is a substitute for the ablative absolute eo 
praesente. 


3 See also sacrificii vespertini sollemnitas (ii. 1.), vilissimi . . . . ministerii servitute 
(viii. 2), condicione mortis instante (xliii. 2), maeroris suffusione (xliii. 8), sermonis affatu 
(xliii. 6), and fidei calore (xxix. 1). 


* Epistola ad Paschasium 4. 
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which the author’s revered friend, the Deacon Paschasius, appears to 
have been such a past master, its style reveals on the part of Eugippius 
a fondness for paronomasia and a love of balanced phrasing. Wher- 
ever he has the chance, he aims at euphonic expression. Pairs of 
particles are especially common, as 

accipientes . . . . ac dimittentes [viii. 4] 

stantem ac dicentem [xxix. 2] 

retinenti.... atque.... cupienti [xxiv. 3] 

et correptus ... . et ditatus [xii. 7] 

aliis . . . . dubitantibus, aliis . . . . non credentibus [xxiv. 2] 


Often it happens that two rhyming words or carefully balanced 
phrases are used with more regard for sound than sense, the second 
merely repeating in slightly different form the idea already expressed 
by the first. Thus we find: 
temerator atque contemptor [xii. 5] 
oppida vel castella [xvii. 1] 
saturari vel abundare [xvii. 1] 
multiplici contritione ac miserabili lamentatione [viii. 4] 
reverentiae terror . . . . disciplinae metus [xxxvi. 4] 
cupiditatis .... ancillam et... . avaritiae mancipium [iii. 2] 


This balanced arrangement of words and phrases is commonly 
used also in presenting contrasted ideas. For example: 
non ad condemnationis cumulum sed ad iustificationis augmentum [iv. 11] 
non temeraria praesumptione sed religiosa necessitate [ix. 2] 
liberos . . . . subicit servituti, servientes . . . . reddere libertati [viii. 5] 


quantum dispendii incredulitas inferat, quantum beneficii . . . . conferat 

divina largitio [xii. 7] 

This paper, as already said, presents only a general, preliminary 
survey of some of the more noticeable characteristics of the style of 
Kugippius, preparatory to a later, more detailed investigation. The 
three main conclusions reached in this study are as follows: 

I. In the Vita Severini adverbial usage is marked by a profuse use 
of adverbs, by the interchange of the positive and comparative degree 
as equivalents in intensity, by the disappearance of distinctions be- 
tween adverbs of similar meaning, and by the frequent use of adverbs 


as mere connectives with little or no regard for their original force or 
signification. 
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II. Eugippius employs an extremely large number of abstract 
nouns, many of which have supplanted the more familiar words of 
classical Latin, and such abstracts are used in varied combinations, 
often taking the p!ace of adjectives or adverbs as well as of concrete 
nouns, and they are frequent in stereotyped phrases where their use 
is redundant. 

III. Eugippius often uses words of like sound in pairs, and aims 
to obtain an effective style by the use of carefully balanced phrases. 

The first of these stylistic peculiarities seems to be a personal trait 
of Eugippius; the other two serve rather to show how he has been 
affected by the current patristic Latin of the later periods, probably 
most by St. Augustine. 


CoLorapo CoLLEGE 
CoLorapo SPRINGS 














MORE LIGHT ON THEODORE GAZA 


By JoHN Witson TAYLOR 


There is still much ground to cover before we shall be in a position 
to write a complete history of the fifteenth-century debate between the 
Platonists and Aristotelians which was occasioned by Pletho’s De 
Differentia, written in 1439. Not only are many of the polemics still 
unprinted and the manuscripts insufficiently studied, but there is 
even doubt regarding the survival of several, the composition of which 
may be deduced from tracts at our disposal. 

The existence of a tract in this latter class was indicated in a recent 
study by the author entitled ‘‘Bessarion the Mediator,”! in which a 
previously unpublished tract of Bessarion’s was printed and subjected 
to an examination. It was shown that Bessarion’s tract (De Essentia) 
was not an answer to Pletho’s De Differentia, as had been supposed 
by Stein and others, but was a rebuke and corrective to an unidenti- 
fied tract on the subject of “Being” written in criticism of Pletho’s 
work. I propose now to examine fragments of a polemic by Theodore 
Gaza to which the evidence points as the tract alluded to by Bessarion. 
These fragments, quoted in a reply by Apostolius, had been assumed 
by Stein to be quotations from Gaza’s ’Avrippytixdy.2 Gaspary, 
however,’ proved that Apostolius’ polemic antedated that tract and 
therefore could not have been a reply to it. He argued instead that 
the fragments quoted by Apostolius were from Gaza’s Contra Plethon- 
em pro Aristotele. Stein examined a manuscript of this tract and 
described it sufficiently* to enable us to review Gaspary’s assumption 
by a more thorough consideration of the fragments. This investiga- 
tion will serve to show (1) that Apostolius’ tract was not an answer 
to Gaza’s Contra Plethonem but to an earlier tract by Gaza and (2) 
that this earlier tract was that alluded to by Bessarion in his De 
Essentia. 

1 TAPA, LV, 120-27. 3 Ibid., III, 51. 


2 Archiv fir G. der P., II, 451, n. 58. 4 Ibid., II, 453, n. 62. 
[Ciasstcau. PartoLoey, XXI, October, 1926] 333 
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A manuscript of Apostolius’ polemic is to be found in the Lauren- 
tian Library! catalogued under the title mpds ras baép ’Apiororédovs 
mept ovaias Kara I1AnPwvos Oeodwpov rod TafyH avriurnves. It will be 
called here, for convenience, Contra Gazam. A careful copy of this 
manuscript made by the late Dr. Paul Wendland is in the writer’s 
possession, a translation and critical study of which are in the course 
of preparation. This copy by Dr. Wendland is the basis of the text 
translated below, which consists of passages from Apostolius’ tract 
excerpted by the latter from Gaza’s polemic for the purpose of refuta- 
tion. They are as follows: 

1. ec TAnOwva, elrep aitd ’Apiororedns obx dpbds eyerv? eddKer Trepi 
ovoias, edeyxew Ta eyoueva dalrAws Teipacbar, aAAA pw oLdopetobar 
Tavipi, obx Srws pndev br’ abtod ndiknuevovy adAG kal eb wabdvtTa’ odTW yap 
Gpuabhs wev av nv haddos 5€ Tov Tpdrov HKioTa Ov av® épaivero. Emel 5é aualds 
Kai Gua KaxonOws wpunrar éx’ ’Apiororédn, THs wey axo\aoTov yAwTTHs Kal 
Tov KakoUpyou Kal axapioTou HOous diknv dwoer Ev GANots Kal EheeNs. 


If [Pletho] thought Aristotle was in error on the subject of “Being,” he 
should have tried to refute the error instead of making a personal attack on 
the man himself. So far was Pletho from having suffered any wrong from him 
that he was actually in Aristotle’s debt. If he had confined himself to objective 
criticism, Pletho, though ignorant, would have avoided the appearance of un- 
gentlemanly conduct. But having attacked Aristotle in an ignorant and at 
the same time a vicious fashion, he shall receive, particularly in the words that 
follow, punishment for his unrestrained tongue and his mischievous and offen- 
sive disposition. 


It is clear from the foregoing extract that Gaza’s tract was a reply 
to Pletho, who wrote, besides the De Differentia of 1439, a more elabo- 
rate tract, also, in part, devoted to the subject of “Being,” namely, his 
In Scholarii Defensionem Aristotelis of 1448. Since the tone adopted 
toward Aristotle in the latter is much more censorious than in the 
former, it is altogether likely that Gaza had before him, in writing his 
reply, the second of Pletho’s tracts in addition to the first, to which 
several of the following fragments plainly refer. It is quite certain 
that Apostolius had access to both since he quoted passages from each. 


2. Ilpwras pev Kal xupwrtaras (packovtos) ovcias Ta TE €ldn Kal Ta 
yevn, Ta 6€ Kad’ Exacra devrépas Kal peious ye Tov elbGv. . . . . 


1 Plut. 58, cod. 33, pp. 91-96. 2 Neve om. MS. 3 ay om. MS. 
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’Aptororédns wey otv TS Tas Kab’ éexagra ovcias Tots &ANOLs Aracw 
broxetoOar Kai TaAAQ TaYTA KaTa TOUTWY KaTnYopElcOaL, 7H Ev TabTaLs ElvaL, 
ampwras Kal! uadiora® kal xkupwratas dynol EeyeoOa, eir’ aitds mp&ros 
Kav ele Kal érépwv TivGv Tadatéepwv Sdn Kal dracpéover Kal NEEL Kpw@pevos. 

[Pletho] says that species and genera are the primary and more genuinely 
existent essences, while individual objects are secondary and lower in the 
scale of existence than the universals. 

Aristotle states that individual objects are said to be primary and more 
genuinely existent essences because they subsist beneath all other things and 
all other things are predicated of them—language which he was the first to 
employ or which he adopted in accordance with the opinion, classification, 
and terminology of some others who preceded him. 


The first part of this fragment is a virtual quotation from Pletho’s 
De Differentia: Tis 8 abrijs duabias Exour’ av kal TS 7d Tas Kab’ ddov 
éXarrovyv Tod KaTa sépos, ovgias wey mpwras Kal KUplwraras Tas Kab’ 
éxaora NéyorTa, Ta dé €idn TE Kal yévn abrav Sevrépas TE ovcias KaKElvwr 
peiouvs (“It would be of a piece with the same error as that of making 
the universal less than the particular by saying that individual essences 
are primary and most genuinely existent while species and genera are 
less than they”). The second part follows closely the wording of 
Aristotle’s Categories 2 a 11 and Metaphysics 1028 b 36. The reference 
to those “who preceded him” was understood by Apostolius, in his 
reply, to point to Plato. If Gaza had anyone in particular in mind, it 
was probably Plato, whose opinion on many subjects Gaza was able, 
with an almost fatal facility, to reconcile with that of Aristotle. 

3. del* yap d:’ 5 brapxer ExacTov exelvo waddov brapxe. Ta dé €ldn Kal 
Ta yevn dua Ta Kal’ Exacra. pr ovody yapro. Tv TpwTwY olciwv, adivaTov 
eval Te Tav GAAwY. TavTA yap TaAXa 7 Kad’ bTroKepevwv NEVETaL TOUTWY 7H EV 
[rats] broxeméevars adrais éori. Kal mpara [6] xuplws Ta yvwpiuwrepa Kal 
apxny THY KaTa yeveow ExovTa.® 

That to which the existence of anything is due always exists itself to a 
greater degree. The existence of species and genera is due to that of indi- 
viduals. If the first essences do not exist, none of the others can exist. All 
the other essences are either predicated of these, which subsist beneath them, 
or are in essences which subsist beneath them. Those are properly first which 
are more knowable and have their origin in the world of changing phenomena. 

1xal om. MS. Cf. Bessarion, De Essentia, ll. 3, 4, in TAPA, LV, 121 ff. 

2 wadtora =uadora obeas. Cf. frag. 6 in this article. 

3 Migne, Patrologia Graeca, CLX, 896D. 4 ot « MS. 


5 Cf. Taylor, Theodore Gaza’s ‘‘De Fato,’”’ ‘‘University of Toronto Studies, Philo- 
logical Series,” No. 7 (1925), pp. 7, 8; p. 22, n. 3; p. 23, n. 6. 
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The first sentence of this fragment is a quotation of Aristotle’s 
Anal. Post. 72 a 29, a circumstance which renders possible the certain 
restoration of the opening word. The specific application of the prin- 
ciple therein stated, namely, that universals exist on account of indi- 
vidual objects, is apparently intended as a contradiction of Pletho’s 
De Differentia: . . . . Oedv . . . . THs OAns avOpwreias Hidcews evexa 
rovs Ka’ éxacrov avOpwrous b:abévra (“God made particular men for 
the sake of mankind”’).! The succeeding sentence, yu) ovoGv . . . . TOV 
&\\wy, does not appear to have any direct reference to Pletho’s 
language. It is possibly an inference from Aristotle’s Metaphysics 
1040 b 27: obdéy r&v Kabddou brapxe Tapa Ta Kal’ éxaora xwprs (“No 
universal exists beyond and apart from'its particulars”). The next 
statement is substantially a repetition of a portion of the previous 
fragment based on the Categories 2a 11. The last sentence of the frag- 
ment is a misinterpretation of Aristotle’s Anal. Post. 71 b 29, in which 
it is explained that essences may be prior in two senses. They may 
come first in relation to us, the observers and thinkers, or they may 
come first in an absolute sense.? Aristotle went on to say, in the pas- 
sage in question, that that is first and more knowable in relation to us 
which is nearest perception, that is, particular objects. Gaza ignored 
entirely the distinction drawn by Aristotle, making him say that 
changing phenomena, that is, particulars, are more knowable and 
prior in the scale of existence. Even Apostolius, for all his self-con- 
fessed fogginess of mind in dealing with philosophy, noted Gaza’s 
failure to interpret rightly this passage of Aristotle. 

4. el yap POapein [av] ra Kab’ Exaora, oik ay drapévor® 7a Kabddov, 


dndovore Ta E€idn TE Kai TA ern. 


If particular objects should be destroyed, there would be an end also of 
their universals, that is, their genera and species. 


This fragment is a variant of the sentence yu} olo@y . . . . TeV 
&\Awy discussed under fragment 3. 


1 Migne, op. cit., p. 897B. 

2 Spencer adopted the latter point of view in calling his work on the ultimate phi- 
losophy First Principles, while the other point of view was adopted in naming Aris- 
totle’s corresponding work ra pera ra dvoixa (‘‘That which follows the study of percep- 
tible phenomena’’). 


3 Stayevovor MS. 
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5. Td Huly yrwpiuwrepa mpOra Kal Kupiws 6vrTa elvat. 


The things more knowable in relation to us are primarily and properly 
existent. 

This statement, while very similar to the last sentence of fragment 
3, differs from it in adding explicitly to ‘more knowable” the quali- 
fication uty, which Gaza implicitly assumed in the former statement. 
In both cases he claims for his own view the authority of Aristotle, 
who, in the pertinent passage of Anal. Post. (71 b 29), inclined to 
neither side. 

6. dv... . Ta cupPeBnKdra Karnyopetra, Tadra mpdrepa elvae Kal 
Kupiwtepa Kal waddov dvra. 

Those things of which accidental qualities are predicated are prior in 
essence and exist more genuinely and completely. 

This fragment amounts to a repetition of Gaza’s point that par- 
ticulars are, in Aristotle’s view, primary essences, the particulars, of 
course, being the subjects of accidental predicates; (cf. Meta. 1018 a 1: 
Ta 6 cupBeBnxora . . . . éml Trav Kad’ exaora amas Aeyerar (“Ac- 
cidental qualities . . . . are predicated exclusively of particulars’’). 

7. elra ro Kabddov TiWEuevos petfov elvar ToD KaTa pépos Ett Hyolv ovK 
aidotyevos Ta kad’ éxacra waddov elvar ovords Tov elddv TE Kal TOV yéevwr, 
ére TO petfov Kal waddov mpds GAAnAG dradéeperov. Td wey yap yor trepl 
peyebos 70 bé Oewpetobar epi odciav, & ye TIAnOwva py elddra olecPar waddov 
ovaias elvar Ta Kabddov 7H peifw evar. 


Then [Gaza], having stated that the universal is greater than the par- 
ticular, goes on, no whit ashamed, to say that particulars exist more than 
species and genera, on the ground that “greater” and “more” differ in 
meaning. ‘‘Greater,” he says, is thought of in relation to size, and ‘‘more” in 
relation to essence. Pletho, in ignorance of this distinction, supposed that 
universals existed more because they were greater. 

The argument in this fragment becomes clear through a considera- 
tion of the Plethonic passage to which it is an answer: 7ets 6’ obsrore 
TOU KATA MEépos HrTov PHoopev ews Av uw wépos Tod Sov GAAG 70 Sdov TOU 
bépous pectov 7! (“We shall never say that the universal is less than 
the particular as long as the part is not greater than the whole but the 
whole is greater than the part’’). Pletho’s argument assumes the 
analogy, first stated by Plato, of the whole and the part with the uni- 


1 De Differentia, in Migne, op. cit., CLX, 897C. 
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versal and particular. The analogy, is for purposes of logic, per- 
fectly valid. If anything is predicated of all men, the whole, we may 
infer that it may be predicated of each individual man, the parts of 
the whole. Again, that the whole exists more than the part will be 
seen to be axiomatic if examined from the point of view of knowledge 
rather than being. The hand, for example, a part of the body, can be 
known only in relation to the body, the whole of which it forms a part. 
It follows from the Platonic correlation of knowledge and being that 
if the knowledge of A is more ultimate than the knowledge of B, then 
A is more real, exists more than B. The body, therefore, exists more 
than the hand. By the use of this analogy, Pletho had argued, in 
effect, that, since the whole is greater and more genuinely existent 
than the part, the universal, as the analogue of the whole, is more 
genuinely existent than the particular, the analogue of the part. 
Gaza, whose reputation was made as a grammarian, replied, with con- 
siderable acuteness, that the analogy would not justify Pletho in 
passing from “being greater’’ to “existing more,” a process involving 
a confusion between the meaning of yetfov and that of waddov. It was 
due to this misunderstanding, Gaza maintained, that Pletho was mis- 
led into stating that the universal existed more than the particular. 
Having won this tactical advantage, however, Gaza was unable to 
make any use of it, since he was concerned to establish not merely the 
negative of Pletho’s proposition but the contrary of it, namely, that 
the particular exists more than the universal. Nowhere among these 
fragments does he rise above the expedients of repeating this state- 
ment and adducing, in a very questionable manner, the authority of 
Aristotle in support of it. 

The question that first arises in the consideration of these frag- 
ments as a whole is that of their agreement or disagreement with Dr. 
Stein’s description of Gaza’s Contra Plethonem, which Gaspary as- 
sumed to be the tract answered by Apostolius. Dr. Stein says of the 
work in question: “This tract is in the form of a dialogue between 
Gaza and Pletho and comes to the following conclusion: Much is 
made of Plato’s saying that God made the part for the sake of the 
whole and not the whole for the sake of the part. Yet Aristotle says 
the same thing even better.’”! 

1 Archiv fir G. der P., II, 453, n. 62. 
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In the first place, these fragments, most of which are direct quota- 
tions, are not in the form of a dialogue. Second, they show Gaza 
consistently arguing not only that Aristotle is a partisan of the par- 
ticular, or part, but that he is right in this view—a position directly 
contrary to that stated in the sentence quoted by Stein. The con- 
clusion is obvious; these fragments do not belong to Gaza’s Contra 
Plethonem, the tract described by Stein. That tract, on the contrary, 
appears to be a retraction, or rather a philosophic palinode, if we may 
assume that it was written later than the tract from which the frag- 
ments under study were taken. As a matter of fact, there are strong 
reasons for concluding that this is the correct chronological sequence. 
Gaza’s patron, Bessarion, in the latter’s De Essentia, made what was 
virtually a ruling on the form which the debate should take, saying 
that a refutation of Pletho could be accomplished either by disprov- 
ing the doctrine of the Ideas or by showing that Plato and Aristotle 
held in reality the same opinion on “Being.” It is apparent that the 
Contra Plethonem conforms with this ruling, choosing the second al- 
ternative by urging the unity of the Platonic and Aristotelian posi- 
tions. This method of refuting Pletho on the subject of determinism 
also was adopted in Gaza’s De Fato, which fotlowed Bessarion’s tract 
in point of time. In the tract under discussion, however, this plan is 
not followed, but the independent position is taken that where Pletho 
criticizes Aristotle, Pletho is wrong and Aristotle is right. As indi- 
cated above, Bessarion’s De Essentia was written as a rebuke to some 
tract hitherto unknown, and it is clear from the foregoing that, in the 
tract here under study, the argument is conducted in a manner which 
would not meet Bessarion’s approval. Gaza certainly did not defy 
the known wishes of his patron; it follows, therefore, that these frag- 
ments preceded Bessarion’s De Essentia, belonging, in all probahility, 
to the hitherto unknown tract the existence of which is implied in 
Bessarion’s work. It was due to Gaza’s initiative, therefore, that this 
argument on “Being” begun by Pletho in 1439 was revived. Gaza’s 
initiative was similarly shown in reviving the debate on the question 
of purpose in nature by his tract, De Consultatione Naturae, which, 
although based on arguments used against Pletho by Gennadius, was 
less confident in tone, the author concluding with a request for Bes- 
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sarion’s opinion.! Apparently Gaza had learned the lesson taught 
by his patron’s De Essentia. 

The foregoing considerations serve to show that Gaza’s tract 
here studied, which for convenience may be referred to as A, preceded 
Bessarion’s De Essentia and Gaza’s De Consultatione Naturae, both of 
which are credibly placed in the year 1459. On the other hand, the 
composition of A doubtless followed Gaza’s acceptance of Bessarion’s 
patronship, which began in 1458. The ground of this assumption is 
that only then would Gaza be likely to have access to Pletho’s manu- 
scripts, Bessarion being the friend and former pupil of Pletho. The 
date of A may be provisionally placed at the end of 1458. 

This investigation necessitates the following modifications in the 
relations of the tracts concerned: (1) an unknown tract, known to 
lie between the dates 1439 and 1459, is shown to have been written in 
1458; (2) its author is established as Theodore Gaza; (3) Apostolius’s 
Contra Plethonem (1461) is shown to be an answer to the foregoing 
tract by Gaza (1458) and not to Gaza’s Contra Plethonem (1459). 


BuFFraLo, New York 


1 Taylor, Georgius Gemistus Pletho’s Criticism of Plato and Aristotle, pp. 11-12. 














GREEK AND LATIN ETYMOLOGIES 


By Francis A. Woop 


1. Gr. apyijs, given in Liddell and Scott as ‘‘an obscure nickname 
of Demosthenes,” means simply “silvered,” in reference to his reputed 
acceptance of bribes, just as he was said to have dpyupo-axvy “silver- 
quinsy”’ when he refrained from speaking on the plea of having quinsy. 
For the references see L. and 8. 

2. Gr. dogddeXos “king’s-spear, asphodel’”’ may be explained as a 
compound of *az-g*ho- (or *az-bho-) “ashen, pale,” in reference to the 
blossoms, and *g“elo “shaft, spear,’’ in reference to the stalks. For the 
first part cf. Goth. azgo “ashes”: Skt. dsah “ashes, dust,” ete.; and 
*az-g"-in OHG asca “ashes,” Gr. &aBondos “soot.” For the second part 
ef. Gr. BéXos “dart, sword, shaft, bolt,’’ 6-BeXos, d-deXos “a spit,’’ Lith. 
gélti “sting,” etc., and for meaning Lat. hastula regia “asphodel.”’ 

3. Gr. ifias ‘‘a poisonous plant” (omitted by Prellwitz and 
Boisacq) is related to igés “sticky substance, birdlime; mistletoe,” 
Lat. viscum : virus, Gr. ibs “poison,” Skt. visdh “poisonous.” 

4. Gr. xnuos “a muzzle; nose bag for horses to eat from; a cloth 
used by bakers to cover the nose and mouth; a wicker vessel for fish, 
a weel; the funnel-shaped top of the voting-urn,” knudw “muzzle [a 
horse or ox]; close [a wound],” knuwors' diwwors Hes. (also kiywots, 
with « from ¢iuwors) do not imply a hindering or hampering, but 
rather a covering as with a sack or basket. The words may therefore 
be referred to the base *kam- “cover”: OHG hamo “Hiille, Kleid, 
beutelférmiges Fangnetz,”’ OE hama “dress, covering,” Skt. ¢amt 
“Hiilsenfrucht,” ete. 

5. Gr. xodov “part of the great intestines, the colon’’ is regarded 
by Boisacq (p. 486) as of doubtful etymology, with only a possible 
connection with xvAdds “crooked,” KeAdXOv’ orpeBAdv Hes. That this 
is not only possible but probable is apparent from éué “anything 
twisted or curved, a whirl, spiral, convolution: the colon’ (Arist. 
P.A. 3. 14, 22). 

6. Gr. koun “hair of the head, of the beard; foliage; tail of a comet,” 


Kouaw ‘wear long hair; plume one’s self,” etc., are best referred to a 
[CiasstcaL Puttotoey, XXI, October, 1926] 341 
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base *gomda “bunch, tuft’’: Russ. komi “Klumpen,” komét “zusam- 
menballen,” Lith. kamiti “pressen, stopfen,” kémanos “Lederzaum,”’ 
kamilijs ‘“Kniuel,’”? OE hamole, ON hamla “oar-thong,” hemja “re- 
strain, hold one back,’ OHG (salfr.) chamian “‘driicken, pressen,” 
NHG hemmen, etc., all with IE -o- as indicated by Lith. kemszu 
“stopfe,”’ and so not related to Gr. xnuds ‘‘a muzzle” (No. 4). 

7. Gr. xouBos “a roll, band, girth,” xouBdw “gird up; ensnare, 
deceive” probably belong to the foregoing. Cf. ME hamperen, NE 
hamper “impede in motion or progress, restrain, shackle, entangle, 
incumber.” 

8. Here also belong kwyun (*gdma “a press, crowd, throng, turba’’) 
“town, quarter or ward of a city,” x@pos (*gdmo- “a throng, turba, 
turma, tumultus’’) ‘a throng in general: a band of revelers; a jovial 
festivity with song and dancing, a revel,” kwuvs (bunch) “a bundle or 
sheaf of hay; a branch of laurel placed before the gates; a marshy 
place where reeds grow very thick and with tangled roots,” ete. 

9. Gr. trapwxy “a plant, yarrow or milfoil’” (not in Prellwitz or 
Boisacq) was named from its finely divided, feathery leaves: rrépts 
‘‘a kind of fern,”’ rrepév “feather, wing; foliage.” 

10. Gr. rrép6os “a young branch, shoot, sapling; a sprouting, bud- 
ding” is probably from *ptor-dho- “a putting forth plumes, leaves’’: 
mrepov ‘feather, plume; foliage,’”’ rrépvé “wing; fin; leaflet,” etc. 

11. Gr. rréXas (rrédos Hes.) “wild-boar,” rredéa* ods bd Aakw- 
vey Hes. are probably from the meaning “big, full-grown”: mérados 
“outspread, broad; of animals, full-grown,” ds weraXis “a full-grown 
hog.”’ For meaning cf. ciados ‘a fat hog.”’ 

12. Gr. rredéa “the elm, Ulmus campestris” seems to be identical 
in form with rredéa above. But the underlying meaning here was 
probably “bending, pliant.” Such a meaning would better explain the 
combination with OHG felawa ‘‘Felbe, Weide,” and agrees with Vitr. 
ii. 9: “Ulmus et fraxinus celeriter pandant.”’ 

13. Gr. rrvov “a winnowing-shovel or fan; a corn-measure”’ is from 
*ntuyo-, Att. rréov from *pteyo-, derivatives of reravvus, Lat. pateo. 
Cf. Ger. *febwa-ka- in OHG fethdhah “Fittich’? (Mod. Phil., XVIII, 
91). Here belongs the enlarged base *ptu-gh- “a flat surface, plate, 
fold’ in *rrvé, -xés, rrvx7 “‘a fold, leaf, layer, plate,” rrbacw “fold, 
double up.” 
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14. Gr. pé8os “limb; face, countenance; body,” unexplained in 
Prellwitz and Boisacq, is from *yredhos- “growth”: Goth. gawrisgan 
“produce fruit,” *yredhs-q"o-, ON roskenn “grown,”’ roskvask “grow 
up, mature, of fruits and men,” Gr. ép8és “upright, erect; straight,” 
Skt. vdrdhate “grow,” etc., as in Boisacq. : 

15. Gr. cidnpos “iron; arrowhead, sword, knife, sickle’? may be 
from *tyiddro- “cutting”: OE Awitan “shave off, cut,’ NE dial 
thwite “cut, carve; beat,’”? OE ge-bwit “what is shaved off, chip,” 
ON Jviti “Stein,” Aveita “kleine Axt,” ‘“schleudern, werfen,” Aveitr 
“Kinschnitt,”’ Norw. tveit “Splitter,” tveita “‘spalten,” Swed. dial. 
tveita “abhauen,”’ Lith. tvdju, tvotz “‘tiichtig priigeln,”’ tugczyti “schlagen, 
stiiupen,”’ ete. 

16. Gr. cxod7 is explained as having the meaning “learned discus- 
sion, lecture, school” from “leisure, leisure employment.” This is not 
true. For *zgholo- “a holding” means, as in many other derivatives of 
éxw, both “a holding back, refraining from”’ and “a holding to, atten- 
tion.”” This double meaning is plainly in sxoA7 “respite from, leisure, 
idleness; study, disputation, lecture,’”’ cxoAafw “hold back from, cease 
from [rivds, a6 Tivos], have leisure, loiter, linger; devote one’s self to 
a thing or a person, esp. of scholars to a master, devote one’s self to 
learning, give lectures.’”” These words simply reflect the double mean- 
ing of éxw “have, hold: hold in, hold back, keep from, refrain or 
abstain from; hold to, be engaged or busy [audi 71], hold fast to, cling 
to,” oxeOpos “attentive, careful, exact,” toxw “hold, check, curb, keep 
back, restrain; hold, maintain, keep,” ioxavaw “hold back, stay, stop; 
hold to, cling to, long after,” sxafw “check, stop, stay, inhibere, relax, 
let fall’’ (unexplained in Boisacq), not related to cxafw “slit,”’ but from 
*zghadio “hold,” base *zghé- as in oxhow, oxjpa. 

17. Gr. didos “beloved, dear; pleasant, welcome; loving, friendly,” 
dtréw “love, treat affectionately or kindly, welcome” remain unex- 
plained because no suitable base has been found to which they might 
be referred. Since they may come from *philo-, we may cf. OE féle 
“faithful, kind, pleasant,” Ger. *failia- from *phoilio-, OFris. félig, 
MLG viélich, veilich “sicher, gestiitzt, ungefiihrdet,” vélicheit “Sicher- 
heit, guter Friede; sicheres Geleit; Zuversicht, Vertrauen,” véligen 
“sichern, schiitzen; sicheres Geleit geben,” MDu. veilich, Du. vezlig 
“secure,” EFris. fezlig “sicher, frei, ohne Gefahr,” OE félsian “purify.” 
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These may be derived from a primitive base *phei-, whence Goth. 
in-feinan “have compassion on,” Lat. pius “tender, kind, good, grate- 
ful, loyal,” pidre “appease, propitiate by sacrifice; honor with religious 
rites; purify with sacred rites; atone for, expiate; love tenderly.” 

The primary meaning of the base was probably “soft; softness; 
soften, mollify,” in which case we may refer the foregoing group to 
the base of Skt. phénah ‘‘foam,’’ OBulg. péna “Schaum,” OE fam 
“foam,’’ OHG feim, etc., Lat. piimex “pumice-stone; soft stone, porous 
rock of any kind.” 

18. Gr. dbAaé “excubitor, watcher, guard, sentinel; guardian, keep- 
er,” dvAdcow ‘“‘excubo, lie in wait or ambush for, watch for; keep watch 
and ward, keep guard, esp. at night; watch, guard, defend,” dvAakn 
“a watching or guarding, a watch, guard; a ward, prison; a keeping, 
preserving” are most closely connected in form with Swed. dial. 
bylja “a little nest,’”? Gr. @wdeds (from *bhydl- rather than *bhdul-) 
“den, lair, lurking-hole,’”’ ON bdl ‘‘couch, bed; lair.”” Hence ¢bAaé was 
primarily the man who watched from ambush or a safe retreat. Then, 
like Lat. excubitor, it meant anyone lying out at night to keep guard, 
and finally a watchman in general. 

19. Lat. famex “blood that has run from a contusion, @A\dcua”’ 
naturally suggests a reference to *bhyd-, bheyd- “‘beat,”’ as explained 
by Persson (Wzerw., LX XIII, 140 f.). But the primary meaning may 
rather be “swelling”: Gr. diva ‘an inflamed swelling on the body, 
tumor, abscess,” from *bheyd- “‘swell, grow,’ whence also Gr. dda’ 
éLavOnuata év T@ owuari, Hes., dwides “blister or weal on the skin, 
caused by a burn”’ (cf. Boisacq, s.v.). 

20. Lat. Libitina “the goddess of corpses; bier, funeral pile; death”’ 
implies an adjective *libitinus “belonging or pertaining: to libations, 
of libations,” *lbitio “libation”: dé-libuo “anoint,” Gr. gen. ALBds, 
ace. AiBa “drop, stream; drink-offering,”’ AeiBw “pour forth, make a 
libation,”’ A.B “libation,” Lat. libdre “pour out, make a libation,”’ 
libamen “drink-offering; that which is thrown on a funeral pile.” 

21. Lat. mdrdsus “peevish, fretful, morose; of excessive care, fas- 
tidious, particular; growing with difficulty, backward [cupressus natu 
morosa, Plin. xvi. 33. 60]; stubborn [morbus]; anxious, painful,” 
morose “‘peevishly; scrupulously, carefully,” mérdsitas “peevishness, 
fretfulness; overscrupulousness, niceness, pedantry” have in them not 
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the least suggestion of més. They come rather from a base *méro- 
“mora, mépiuva,” hence the meanings “scrupulous, careful; anxious, 
fretful’’: Lat. mora “delay, a stopping or pause, anything that re- 
tards, hindrance” (:mérdsus “slow in growth; stubborn’’), Gr. wepiuva 
“thought, care, esp. anxious thought or care, solicitude,” pepiuvaw 
“care for, be anxious about, think earnestly upon,” uépunpa “care, 
trouble,” wepunpifw “be full of cares, be anxious, be in doubt,’’ Goth. 
maurnan “yeptuvav riv,’”’ OF murnan “be sad, anxious; care, reck 
[for]; lament, mourn,’”” OHG mornén “sorgen, sich kiimmern,’’ ete. : 
morosus “careful, anxious, complaining, fretful.”’ The -d- is entirely 
regular, being the D®° grade corresponding to the -é- in Gr. uép-unpa, 
with which cf. Skt. smdrah “Erinnerung,” with -é- or -d-. 
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THE HELLENICA OXYRHYNCHIA AND 
THE DEVASTATION OF ATTICA 


By W. G. Harpy 


The unknown Greek historian whose Hellenica was first published 
in the Oxyrhynchus Papyri,! in 1908, turns aside in chapter xii from 
his main narrative to account for the growth and prosperity of Thebes. 
He thinks that this, among other causes, was largely due to the plun- 
der which the Thebans acquired by pillage and purchase when they 
and their allies fortified Decelea during the Peloponnesian War. For, 
as next-door neighbors to Attica, he tells us, they got ‘the prisoners? 
and all the other spoil of war at a small price” and they also “carried 
off to their homes all the furnishing material in Attica, beginning with 
the wood and the tiles of the houses.”” To explain the value of this 
booty he informs us that “the country of the Athenians at that time 
had been the most lavishly furnished in Greece for it had suffered but 
slight injury from the Lacedaemonians in the former invasions and had 
been adorned and elaborated with so much extravagance that... .. ° 

This latter statement leads the editors of the Oxyrhynchus Papyri 
to remark that “it is noteworthy that in his account of the prosperity 
of Attica P unduly minimizes the extent of the injuries inflicted by the 
Lacedaemonian invasions in the Archidamian war, which, as Thucy- 
dides shows clearly, caused widespread devastation.’”® 

Thucydides, however, does not appear to be altogether consistent 
in his accounts of the damage done by the Archidamian and Decelean 
ravages. In his early books we find him much impressed by the Archi- 
damian devastations. For instance, in ii. 57 he states: “In this inva- 
sion” (the second) ‘‘they remained the longest time and ravaged the 
whole country.” 

1V, 110 ff. chap. xii is on pp. 173-75 and is translated on pp. 228-29. It is thought 


that the author may have been Theopompus or Cratippus, op. cit., pp. 125 ff. Both of 
these are regarded as trustworthy historians (ibid., pp. 142-43). 

2 4vipamoda, translated by the editors as “prisoners,” is used with the meaning of 
“‘slaves’’ in Thucydides’ description of the Decelean occupation (vii. 27). 

3 Op. cit., p. 230. 
[CiassicaL Patotocy, XXI, October, 1926] 346 
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Again, in iii. 26, he says in speaking of the fourth invasion: “They 
laid waste in Attica anything that had sprouted afresh in the parts 
formerly ravaged and whatever had been left untouched in the previ- 
ous invasions. And this invasion bore most grievously on the Athe- 
nians after the second.” ‘ 

These passages and others of the same type! certainly seem to 
indicate a “widespread devastation.” 

But in vii. 27 he tells us that since the Archidamian inroads had 
only lasted for a short time his fellow-citizens had not been prevented 
by them “from making full use of the land during the rest of the 
year” but that after the fortification of Decelea the garrison under 
King Agis overran the country to secure supplies and thereby “injured 
the Athenians greatly.” In addition, he informs us, the Athenians 
were deprived of the whole country, more than twenty thousand of 
their slaves deserted, they lost all their herds and beasts of burden 
and suffered other inconveniences as well. He thinks, in fact, that the 
occupation of Decelea was one of the principal causes of the downfall 
of Athens. 

This picture, then, appears to indicate the insignificance, in 
Thucydides’ mind, of the damage done by the Archidamian invasions 
as compared with that wrought after the fortification of Decelea. 
It seems to correspond, too, with the view taken by the author of 
Hellenica Oxyrhynchia. 

Neither account, however, harmonizes with the statements of 
Thucydides in his earlier books about the Archidamian pillaging. 
That these statements were also earlier in time and were left un- 
revised? when the destruction inflicted by the Decelean ravages and 
the lapse of time made the plundering of the Peloponnesians under 
Archidamus seem comparatively trifling may well be a feasible ex- 
planation of the discrepancy. 

Yet those earlier “unrevised” passages do present a very definite 
picture of a thorough and extensive devastation. One wonders why 
Thucydides, so impressed by them at the time, came to regard them 
later as relatively insignificant. The explanation may lie, in part, in 


1 Cf. ii. 18-21. 47. 55-56. 59; iv. 2. 6 (Agis was the leader in the last invasion of the 
Ten Years’ War). 


? This is the explanation of Grundy in Thucydides and the History of His Age, pp. 
472-74. 
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the essential differences between the pillaging of Attica before and 
after the occupation of Decelea. For, as compared to the systematic 
and year-long plundering in the Decelean war—a plundering carried 
on, apparently, not only by the garrison but also by raiding bands of 
Thebans'—the ravages of the Archidamian forces were, in all proba- 
bility, somewhat desultory.? It is likely, too, that as a rule they affect- 
ed only part of the country and that the remote demes in particular 
escaped the invaders. This would be due both to the brevity of the 
invasions and to the necessity of keeping the army together to guard 
against possible Athenian sorties. Again, the devastation of the part 
of Attica actually ravaged, although probably severe enough since 
the Greeks were no tyros at this work, would be more likely to fall in 
particular on grain crops, vineyards, and growing things in general. 
All these are objects to which great damage can be done in a short 
period of time even by unskilled labor. Moreover, they are objects 
the destruction of which would satisfy the various desires of the 


1 Before the occupation of Decelea the Athenians tried to guard against such raids. 
Cf. Aristoph. Acharnians 1071 ff. 

2Zimmern, The Greek Commonwealth (4th ed.), p. 44, compares the ‘‘desultory”’ 
damage of these invasions with the serious devastations of the Decelean war. Cf. 
Bonner, Class. Jour. V, 353-59. 

3 The shortest was fifteen days (Thuc. iv. 6); the longest about forty (<bid., ii. 57). 

4 Delbriick, Die Strategie des Perikles, pp. 110-11, thinks that ‘‘to destroy corn- 
fields, trees and vineyards costs time and trouble,” and that ‘‘to fell a single moderate- 
sized tree, even with the best of instruments, takes several hours.’”’ (Zimmern, op. cit., 
p. 429, n. 1, in quoting both these statements to justify the wisdom of the Periclean 
strategy, seems to be in error in his first citation, in which, he says, Delbriick ‘‘points 
out [p. 110] that burning houses is simple enough but that to destroy, etc.’’ Delbriick’s 
words in the passage which, apparently, Zimmern is quoting, are ‘‘So weit das Feuer 
reicht, ist sie’ [devastation] ‘‘zwar einfach, aber Getreidefelder, Biume, Weinberge zu 
vernichten kostet Zeit und Mithe.’”’ The construction of Greek country houses would, 
it seems, make the burning of them difficult.) 

The second statement of Delbriick’s given above appears to be incorrect. Lumber- 
jacks of today can cut down trees at a much faster rate than that suggested by him, and 
the Greeks themselves occasionally seem to have cut down trees in haste (cf. Thue. 
ii. 75; iv. 69; vi. 66. 99). Moreover, the invaders would only need to girdle the trees. 
They might even put fire to them (cf. Lysias’ reference to mupxatas in epi rod onxod, 
sec. 24, and the green olive wood which the old men are carrying to smoke out the re- 
calcitrant women in Aristoph. Lysistr. 249-55). 

As for the ravaging of grain fields and vineyards, there is constant reference in 
Thucydides and Aristophanes to this being done in the early invasions, and it seems to 
have been a regular feature of Greek warfare (cf. Zimmern, op. cit., pp. 346-47, and 
Grundy, op. cit., pp. 246-49, 330 ff.). 

Delbriick also thinks, op. cit., n. 1, that Archidamus’ invasions were hampered by 
the lack of light-armed troops. The Peloponnesians marched into Attica with two- 
thirds of their forces. On the basis of even one light-armed auxiliary to each hoplite (cf. 
Herod. ix. 29, in which seven helots are assigned to each hoplite, and Macan’s explana- 
tion of the number in his edition of Herodotus [Bks. vii-ix, Vol. II, pp. 351-52); ef. 
also, Grundy’s explanation [op. cit., pp. 215 ff.], an explanation which might have a 
bearing on the number of helots accompanying the Spartan forces in the Archidamian 
war), there would be no scarcity of light-armed infantry. 
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invaders, their eagerness, for instance, to do damage to the foe and 
to provoke him—in the first invasion at least—to a pitched engage- 
ment. Again, if the Peloponnesians wished to live as far as possible 
“off the country’ they would naturally fall upon the crops. Undoubt- 
edly other property would be picked up as loot, but here the soldier 
would be hampered by the impossibility of carrying much plunder 
back to the Peloponnesus. As for the driving off of herds and flocks— 
a favorite trick of the Greek—in the first invasion at least the Athe- 
nians, Thucydides tells us, had removed them to Euboea and the 
adjacent islands. They had, in fact, even taken away the woodwork 
from their houses. One might infer from these considerations, then, 
that the Archidamian pillaging, although destructive enough, con- 
sisted largely of the trampling, gashing, cutting down, and burning 
of grain crops, vineyards, and the like and that they neither affected 
the whole country nor prevented the Athenians from having the use 
of their farms once the invaders had withdrawn. 

That growing things were the chief sufferers in the early invasions 
seems to be suggested by both Thucydides and Aristophanes. In his 
description of the first irruption of the Peloponnesians, for instance, 
Thucydides notes that the Lacedaemonian forces, marching into 
Attica when the grain was ripe, ravaged the Eleusinian and Thriasian 
plain—réuvw, the word translated here as “ravage,” appearing to be a 
word particularly suitable to describe the destruction of growing 
things*—and then advancing to Acharnae they ravaged the territory 
there. All these districts seem to have been famed for their grain and 


1 Thucydides appears to suggest that the Peloponnesian invasions were planned to 
coincide with the ripening of the grain, e.g., ii. 19. In iv. 6, too, the Lacedaemonians 
left Attica when they heard of the capture of Sphakteria, but Thucydides adds that they 
were in need of provisions, since their invasion had taken place while the grain was yet 
green. The garrison of Decelea, too, lived off the country. 

2 Thucydides employs many words and phrases to describe the process of devasta- 
tion. Of these réuyw, translated in this article as “‘ravage,’’ and dy7éw occur most 
frequently. The former appears to refer to the cutting of growing things (cf. its use 
with reference to the devastations of the Peloponnesian War in Aristophanes, e.g., 
Acharnians 183 of the cutting of vines, and in Lysias, loc. cit., sec. 6, of the cutting of olive 
trees, xér7w also being employed by both of them [Aristoph. ibid. 512, Lysias ibid., sec. 
7], to describe the same process). Aydéw seems to be a more general word than réuyw and 
to refer to any form of devastation. 

Thucydides also uses devdporopéw of the cutting of trees (i. 108) and riuarpnu of the 
burning of grain (vi. 94). Some other terms employed, apparently, to describe some 
special phases of devastation are Anorebw, Anorelas wovew, Aelav AauBavw used of raids like 
those of pirates (iv. 45; vi. 95. 105; vii. 27) ; xér7w of cutting down trees for fortifications 
(ii. 75; iv. 69; vi. 66. 99); and otroy dvaxopitw with réuvw of the carrying away of grain 
from Argos by the Lacedaemonians (vi. 7). 

Certain other words of, probably, less specific force are @Oelpw, kaxoupyétw, mwopbéw, 
Gprayiy trovew, dduxéw viv. : 
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vines.! Later they wasted the demes between Parnes and Mount 
Brilessus. On their homeward march they laid waste the country of 
the Oropeans. 

In the second invasion they ravaged the plain—presumably the 
Eleusinian plain—and then marching into the Paralian plain they 
ravaged it. It is of this inroad that Thucydides says in the passage 
already quoted that “they ravaged the whole country.” Similarly, 
the words used in describing the third irruption appear to indicate 
a devastation which affected growing things, as well as one that in 
actual damage to the objects affected was thorough and widespread. 

The comedies of Aristophanes have a number of references, direct 
and indirect, to the losses and inconveniences inflicted on the Athe- 
nians by the early invasions.? These seem to emphasize the exclusion 
of the farmers from their property, the lack of grapes and figs, and 
the actual destruction of vines and fig trees. In the Acharnians, for 
example, which was brought out in the winter after the fourth inroad 
of the Peloponnesians, the chorus are Acharnians who have suffered 
heavily from the devastations. Their vines and those of the protago- 
nist, Dicaeopolis, have been trampled and cut.* They long for the 
delights of peace and, in case they get reconciliation, promise to plant 
as an attraction for her a row of vines, one of fig trees, one of domestic 
vines, and one of olives.‘ 

Similarly, in the Knights (424 B.c.) grapes have been trampled,® 
and in the Peace, the pacifist play par excellence of Aristophanes, the 
protagonist is Trygaeus, a vinedresser, and the chorus are Attic farm- 
ers. In this latter play, too, there is constant reiteration of the desire 
of the cooped-up Trygaeus and his friends for vines and figs, and refer- 
ences to the destruction of the vineyards and fig trees.® 

There is in Aristophanes, it is true, some mention of other aspects 
of the pillaging. In the Acharnians an Attic farmer complains that a 


1Cf. Zimmern, op. cit., map facing p. 41. 

2 His plays are good contemporary evidence and were not likely to be changed in 
the light of after-events; cf. Rogers, in his Comedies of Aristophanes, I (Introd.), 
31-32. 

3 180-83, 231-32, 512. 4994 ff. 5 1076-77. 

6 B.g., 520, 535 ff., 557 ff., 596 ff., 612 ff., 627 ff. (in which fig trees have been cut 
down), 634, 706 ff. 
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Boeotian raid has carried off his yoke of oxen! and Lamachus is com- 
missioned to guard the passes against forays of this sort.? Desertion 
of slaves is referred to in the Knights and the Clouds,’ and the latter 
comedy and the Waspst mention the dearness and scarcity of oil. 
These references, however, are not so insistent or so pervasive as 
those to the loss of or damage to growing things. 

Among the things of which the Athenian is deprived and among 
the trees which have been destroyed, the olive and olive tree have little 
or no mention in Aristophanes. Vines and figs are the things for which 
the Attic farmer pines. A possible explanation of this may lie in the 
time of year the Peloponnesians usually chose for their invasions. This 
was normally at a time when the grain was getting ripe and when 
figs would be ripening. The olive, however, does not begin to ripen 
until the later autumn,® later than figs and grapes. The Athenian, 
then, would be cut off from the enjoyment of grapes and figs by the 
presence of the Lacedaemonian armament, but so long as any olive 
trees remained there would be an opportunity to gather and enjoy 
the olive. Hence, perhaps, Aristophanes’ emphasis on the loss of the 
fruit of the vine and the fig tree. 

Whether many olive trees were destroyed during the Archidamian 
war seems uncertain. It is probable that the Peloponnesians had both 
the time and the labor to girdle, burn, or cut them down if they so 
wished. But two of the Attic historians tell us* that the sacred olives 
in Attica were spared by the Peloponnesian invaders under Archi- 
damus. If their statement is correct and if Archidamus’ feeling for 


11022. There is also a reference to the destruction of a six-measure bin in the 
Peace 630-31. 


21071 ff. 3 Knights 21 ff.; Clouds 5-8. 
4 Clouds, 56-59; Wasps 251-53. 


5 Cf. Zimmern, op. cit., pp. 53-54. Zimmern remarks: 

“That the Peloponnesians in Attica addressed their devastations mainly to olive 
trees seems clear [inter alia] from the wording of Thucy. iii. 26. 3: ‘They ravaged what 
had sprouted in the parts previously ravaged’ ....: there would be no point in 
adding ‘what had sprouted’ in the case of corn... . . ” (ibid., n. 3). 

The same terminology might, however, refer to vines and fig trees. Cf., too, 
Zimmern’s attitude to the destruction of trees on page 429, n. 1. 


§ Androtion (ca. 280 B.c.) FHG i. 376, Fr. 45, and a contemporary of his, Philo- 
chorus FHG i. 384, Fr. 102. 
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the sacred olive extended to the ordinary olive, the Ten Years’ War 
may not have affected the olive, and Aristophanes failure to refer to 
it would be further explained. The dislike of cutting down “trees for 
meat’! may also have influenced the Lacedaemonians, although this, 
apparently, did not save Trygaeus’ fig trees. The olive, however, is 
of very slow growth and was of peculiar sanctity? among the Greeks. 

Its sanctity, nevertheless, did not, it seems, save it when Agis, 
carrying on the war ‘‘in no desultory fashion,” led the depredations 
from Decelea. Not only were many privately owned olives burned or 
cut down, but many sacred ones appear to have suffered the same 
fate.’ 

By this time, of course, the character of the war had changed. 
During the Archidamian struggle both sides appear to have looked 
forward to a “peace of reconciliation,”* and Archidamus seems to 
have hesitated to push matters too far> and commit any act which 
would cause permanent bitterness. This may have led him to spare 
the olive. But after the Sicilian expedition there appears to have been 


1Cf. Zimmern, op. cit., p. 54, n. 3. 


2 The olive is called iep? é\ain in Homer Od. xiii. 372 (ef. Liddell and Scott, Greek 
Lexicon, s.v. ala). It was peculiarly sacred in Attica, its first home in Hellas, and the 
Athenians distributed it to their friends and allies (Enc. Brit., s.v. ‘‘Olive’’). 

Whether the average Lacedaemonian felt any particular reverence for it might be 
questioned, since Sparta was not famed for its olives. Under the stress of war, too, the 
customary laws and taboos tended to break down (Thuc. iii. 82 ff.). 


3 Vide Lysias, loc. cit., secs. 6-7. Here we are told that many estates which used to be 
thick with privately owned and sacred olives were in the main cut down by the Pelopon- 
nesian invaders and the land left bare of trees. Even if we allow for the eagerness of the 
defendant to prove his case, in view of the general knowledge of the effects of the Pelo- 
ponnesian ravages, this passage appears to indicate a rather thorough destruction of 
olive trees, in some parts of Attica at least, during some period of the Peloponnesian War. 

The defendant, however, tells us in sec. 24 that he has estates in which are many 
sacred olives, and as the olive is of slow growth (cf. Zimmern, op. cit., p. 54, who says 
that they take eighteen to twenty years to begin to bear and forty to sixty to come to 
maturity; cf., too, Enc. Brit., loc. cit.), and as the offense for which the defendant was 
being tried was alleged to have been committed in 397-96 B.c. (Shuckburgh, Lysias 
Orationes xvi, p. 198), these wopiac must date from the days of the Peloponnesian War. 


4Cf. Thuc. iv. 19-20. The Athenians sent envoys to seek peace after the second 
invasion (ibid. ii. 59). In the Archidamian war the allies of the Spartans were always 
accusing them of slackness in the war. 


5 Thue. ii. 11; 18. 
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a growing desire to destroy the power of the “Tyrant City.’’! With 
this feeling inspiring him and smarting under the failure of ordinary 
methods of devastation to bring Athens to her knees,? Agis may well 
have turned to the destruction of the olive. 

At any rate, whether olive trees were destroyed by Archidamus 
or not, it seems clear that Aristophanes in his attempts to present a 
picture of the delights of peace and the inconveniences of war laid 
particular stress on the loss of the vine and the fig tree. He agrees 
then, apparently, with Thucydides in representing the Archidamian 
invasions as chiefly destructive to growing things. That they affected 
only a part of the country for a brief period during each invasion also, 
as has been stated, seems possible. 

Devastation of this sort was distinctly different, it is probable, 
from that carried on in the Decelean ravages. In this, apparently, the 
country was overrun in systematic fashion. In addition to the carry- 
ing off of the yearly crops, permanent damage was done in the in- 
creased desertion of slaves, in the driving off of herds and beasts of 
burden, in, possibly, a more extensive destruction of olive and other 
trees, and in the plundering of everything worth while from the well- 
stocked Attic farms, even to the tiles of the houses—a thoroughgoing 
type of devastation which was, probably, rare in Greek warfare. All 
this was, of course, made possible only by the year-long occupation 
of Decelea. The Boeotians could work at will, and the garrison had 
ample time to plunder. The Thebans, too, stood ready to purchase 
the booty. The consequent destruction of a permanent sort appears 
to have overshadowed the memory of the Archidamian ravages, al- 
though these had seemed severe at the time. 

This, after all, was natural enough. Not only were the early 
inroads brief, affecting, probably, growing things in the main, but 
they did not recur every year.’ After 425 B.c., moreover, there was 


1F.g., ibid. vii. 56; viii. 2, and the desire of the ‘Thebans and Corinthians to destroy 
Athens after Aegospotami (Xenoph. Hell. ii. 2. 19-20). The increasing ruthlessness of 
the war is well shown by the Melian episode and the treatment of the Athenian prison- 
ers-of-war in Syracuse as well as by the Decelean ravages. 

2 Cf. Grundy, op. cit., pp. 246-49, 330 ff. 


3 There were five in all. Cf. Grundy, op. cit., p. 334, for a detailed table of the 
invasions. 
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no invasion until 413 B.c. In any given year, then, the Athenian 
farmer could plant a crop! with the hope that there might be no inva- 
sion or, if there was, that it might pass him by. In addition, once the 
tide of invasion had ebbed, he was able to go out of the city and enjoy 
the fruit of the land for the remainder of the year. It is no wonder that 
the permanent presence of an armed force in the country ravaging and 
plundering and precluding any use of the land made the Archidamian 
incursions appear to have been of little importance. 

Again, when in 421 B.c. the peace of Nicias came into effect, it is 
practically certain that the average Athenian believed that the war 
was over. Many of Thucydides’ contemporaries, in fact, regarded the 
Decelean as a distinct war from the Archidamian.? The Attic farmer, 
therefore, believing the war over, probably restocked and re-equipped 
his farm—something which would be easy for him to do if he had kept 
safe until 424 B.c. the equipment and stock he removed in the first 
year of the Lacedaemonian invasions.* There was ample time for this 
and for the general restoration of his farm in the eight years of peace, 
particularly when these were added to the three years of immunity 
from inroads previous to 421 B.c. By 413 B.c. the Attic farms, in 
spite of the severe damage to growing things wrought by Archidamus’ 
troops, might well be the most “lavishly furnished” in Greece. The 
blow when all this was finally stripped from them by the Decelean 
war must have been severe. 

The Decelean ravages, then, differed from the preceding devasta- 
tions not only in length of time and in thoroughness, but also in other 
respects. While the Peloponnesians in the early invasions did damage, 
apparently, mainly to yearly crops, the Decelean occupation, in addi- 
tion to the destruction of the yearly produce, resulted in much lasting 

1 The reference in Thucydides to the grain being green when the Lacedaemonians 
invaded Attica for the fifth time (iv. 6) would appear to suggest this. 

2 Cf. Grundy, op. cit., pp. 391 ff., particularly p. 392, n. 5. 


3 Euboea revolted in 411 B.c. and a Peloponnesian fleet controlled the Saronic Gulf 
for some time at this period, making raids on Aegina, helping Euboea, defeating the 
Athenian home fleet, and threatening the Piraeus itself (Thuc. viii. 91-97). This might 
explain why the Athenians could not save their herds and flocks from the Decelean 
plunderers by removing them as they had done when the first Archidamian invasion 
threatened. 
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and irreplaceable loss.! If this distinction is correct we can understand 
the discrepancies between the passages in Thucydides. When the Ten 
Years’ War was in progress he regarded its ravages as very severe, 
affecting as they did a large part of the country and falling heavily 
on the Athenian crops and vineyards and on any stores left behind on 
the farms. But when he realized the nature of the Decelean devasta- 
tions he felt that the former invasions were comparatively mild. The 
author of the Hellenica Oxyrhynchia, looking at the war as a whole, 
apparently took the same view. His statement, therefore, appears not 
to disagree with Thucydides but rather to be in accordance with him 
—so closely in accordance, in fact, that: Thucydides vii. 27 may have 
been one of his sources. 


UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 


1Cf. Zimmern, op. cit., p. 44. 











ATTIC wots AND ITS COMPOUNDS 


By WALTER PETERSEN 


The Attic nominative singular zovs (‘‘foot’’) instead of aws,! at- 
tested as Doric by Hesychius, and representing the IE form as found 
also in Skt. pdt, remains a mystery after various attempts to explain its 
irregular vocalism. Professor Fay? tried to establish an old u-diph- 
thong in ablaut with the v of rvédapife, “dances” (‘‘foot-stamps”’), but 
it is not convincing to rely on a rare word of doubtful etymology to 
establish an IE ablaut for one of the most common of IE words, 
which otherwise invariably appears with simple e- or o-vowel, and 
does not show the slightest trace of a diphthong.® 

Undoubtedly those are on the right track who, like Professor 
Bloomfield,* seek the explanation in the influence of congeneric or 
otherwise associated words. However, a most thorough search has not 
so far led to any convincing suggestions on this line. Bloomfield him- 
self thought of ddovs (“tooth’’) as being responsible for the ov, but it 
is evident that “foot” and “tooth” are not sufficiently associated in 
actual mental life to allow the possibility of contamination of forms, 
and the fact that both are parts of the body is merely a logical bond. 
Sommer’s modification of this opinion’ by substituting ots (‘“ear’’) as 
the associated word is no better in this respect, for ‘“‘foot’’ and “ear” 
are thought of together as rarely as “foot’’ and “tooth.” Nor does it 
help much to refer to the possibility that ots and @s existed simulta- 
neously at one time, so that by proportional analogy zovs could have 
taken its place alongside of wws, for even such proportional analogy 
presupposes a habitual association. of the two words, which certainly 
could not have been engendered merely because rws and @s had in 
common the sound w. 

The opinion of Jacobsohn‘ and Ehrlich,’ as quoted in Boisacq, that 

1 Also wés, by analogy to the oblique cases, e.g., réda. 


2 Amer. Jour. of Phil., X XI, 197 ff.; Studies in Honor of M. Bloomfield, p. 138. 
3 That ots is not found in those dialects which, like Doric and Aeolic, do not know 
spurious ov, is not favorable to the assumption that it contains the diphthong. 

4 Amer. Jour. of Phil., XII, 2. 6 D. Literaturz. (1906), col. 671. 

5 Griech. Lautstud., pp. 16 f. 7KZ, XXXIX, 560. 
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the proportional analogy wots: roaai = *ynp': xepoi explains robs, fails 
to be convincing because nominative singular and dative plural are 
as far from each other as two case forms possibly can be, and no 
such association between the two as is presupposed could possibly 
have existed. On the other hand, immediate congeneric assimilation 
between “hand” and “foot,” credible enough from the semantic point 
of view, is here out of the question because of the phonetic dissimilarity 
of the result. 

Least attractive of all is the suggestion of Brugmann? of a propor- 
tional analogy robs: 1056s =cras:ordvros, dobs:56vros, etc. Not only 
is there no association whatsoever between these words, but even 
formally the proportion is faulty because zrodés is without v and has 6 
for r. Of course Sols may have had *dés alongside of it at one time,’ 
but even so it is hard to see how the utterly unconnected rods beside 
més could have been patterned after it. 

If robs could be explained as patterned after the name of some 
other part of the body, it would have yielded to a persistent search long 
ago. Evidently some other line of attack must be attempted. One 
promising field which so far has been neglected altogether consists of 
some old and common compounds of roids. It is quite possible that one 
or more of these first received the ov by congeneric assimilation which 
could not have affected the simplex, and that the latter then changed 
its vocalism under the influence of the compounds. 

Of these there are three which were certainly IE words, and must 
have been in frequent use: di-rous (‘‘two-footed’”’)=Skt. dvi-pad-, 
Lat. bi-pés, OE tvi-féte, Umbr. du-pursus (“bipedibus’’); rpi-ious 
(“three-footed”) =Skt. tri-pat, Lat. tri-pés; rerpa-mrous (four-footed’’) 
=Skt. cdtus-pad-, Lat. quadru-pés, Umbr. petur-pursus (“quadrupedi- 
bus’). Very common, but not of IE origin, was wodb-rous (“many- 
footed”’). 


1 Why this proportion should have been made even more difficult than it need be 
is hard to understand. In the first place, xeip: xepoi is a better or rather not quite so 
bad a model for ods: roi than is *xnp: xepal. Then, too, one wonders why *xnp should 
be starred, since the form is actually quoted as Aeolic by Herodian. Cf. Buck, Gr. 
Dial., p. 27. 


2 Ber. d. stichs. G.d. Wiss. (1897), pp. 188 ff. Brugmann himself apparently had 
no confidence in his explanation. He considers rots as unexplained in Gr. ii 1”. 131. 


3 So also Brugmann-Thumb, p. 257. 
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These compound adjectives in -zrovs were very clearly under the 
influence of adjectives in -ovs neuter -ovy from -oos -oov. This can be 
seen from the fact that the neuter nominative accusative of -rovs is 
invariably, and the accusative singular masculine sometimes, -rovp, 
which the original adjectives in -ovs -ovy must have called forth. Cf., 
e.g., the neuter nominative rerpa-rovv' Herod. ii. 68 (as substantive 
Plato Tim. 92 A), rpi-rovv' Herod. iii. 60, [6]i-zovv as accusative singu- 
lar masculine, JG ii. 1057. 23. Evidently -zovr first became established 
as neuter because the analogical creation here filled a real want, for 
e.g., *di-ao for *éi-705 was a form everyone was glad to get rid of. 
Later -rovy also took its place as masculine accusative, which was a 
further assimilation to adjectives in -ous. 

That the association of -ovus -rovv with old adjectives in -ous -ouv 
is in all probability the origin also of the nominative singular -zovs 
for -aws will appear very clearly if we can find adjectives in -ovs which 
could have acted as patterns. These I believe to be the old adjectives 
in -7)ous, e.g., a-tAods (“single”), di-rAods (“twofold’’), tpt-rdods 
(“threefold’’), which at one time were used alongside of a-r)és, di-7)és, 
Tpl-Tdos, so that, e.g., rpt-rAods (“threefold”) alongside of rpu-ads 
caused rpi-rous (“‘three-footed’’) alongside of rpi-ros (found as sub- 
stantive, e.g., X, 164), which had largely taken the place of *rpi-rws. 
That the association between rpi-rdds (“threefold”) and rpi-os 
(‘“‘three-footed’’) could have been sufficiently close to cause inter- 
change of endings is clear from both formal and semantic considera- 
tions. Not only is the identity of the first component a connecting 
link, but the complete words differ only by the accent? and the 
presence of the X in rpitdds. The relationship of meaning is just as 
clear: “‘two-footed” and “twofold,” “‘three-footed” and “threefold,” 
are sometimes even interchangeable terms. Thus ef. Eur. Med. 1185, 
durdovv yap ath why’ éreorparevero, “A twofold calamity was attack- 


ing her,” with Posid. Mupy. 2, obrw re rodbrouv éoriv % AbTN KaKdr, 


17 do not venture to express an opinion whether the use of -zrovus -zovv in Herodotus 


was due to Attic influence. While the evidence is not decisive, it is possible that the 
ov-forms were Ionic as well. They could arise in any dialect in which oo contracted to ov. 


2 The accent was sometimes no doubt also assimilated to words in -ods. The accen- 
tuation zoids, although condemned by the grammarians, is found in the manuscripts 
occasionally, and this probably comes from some compound in which the influence of 
words in -ods readily explains the circumfiex. See Liddell and Scott, s.v. 
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“Thus many-footed an evil is grief.” It is therefore easily intelligible 
that the same relation as already existed between rpizos and tpur)ds 
was established between rpi-rovs and rpi-rdods by the creation of 
the former. 

Although the congeneric proportional assimilation of adjectives in 
*-arws -mros to those in -7)ois thus appears to be the principal source for 
movs instead of rws, it is by no means the only possible one, and at 
least two other words may have been contributing factors. As sub- 
stantive, rpi-rovs, used, e.g., to designate a kettle for boiling water, 
probably was associated with the congeneric rpdxous from mpdxoos 
(“water-pitcher”), and may have received its ov from the latter. Then 
too rerpa-rous (“four-footed”’) was often applied to four-footed ani- 
mals, and thus was associated with Bois (“bos’’) (ef. Polyb. iv. 75. 7, 
Xela Terparous, “four-footed booty,” ie., “cattle”). An interesting 
possible proof of the association of both Bots and mpdxovs with -rovus 
is found in the dative plural rpéxove1, which, according to Suidas, is 
found in Ar. Nub. 272 for the usual rpdxoor. That this dative, if 
authentic, is patterned after Bovai is just as clear as that there is no 
possibility of direct assimilation of the word “pitcher” to “cow.” The 
line of transmission must have been as follows: Bovaoi (‘“bubus’’) 
caused *rerpda-rover (“quadrupedibus’’) ; the latter induced *rpi-ovet 
(“tripedibus”), first in adjectival use, and then the substantive 
“tripod, kettle” followed the adjective, and in turn induced rpdxovet. 

After a nucleus of these substantives and adjectives in -rovs was 
formed, it was natural that the later and rarer compounds should 
follow the earlier in their vocalism. After di-rous, rpi-rous, and rerpa- 
mous not only rodt-rous (“many-footed’’), but also wovd-rous (“one- 
footed’’), revré-rous (‘‘five-footed, five feet long’’), dexa-rous (“ten- 
footed, ten feet long’’) and others, received their vowel. Finally, the 
simplex wws més itself yielded to the influence of those compounds 
which were in existence at the time, and was displaced completely by 
the new form ois’ in the Attic’ dialect. 


UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA 


1 The o vocalism of the stem 7oé6- itself seems to have come from compounds like 
&l-rovs where it originated. Cf. Hirt, Handbuch,’ p. 136. 


2 That wots is not found in dialects which did not contract oo to ov favors the ex- 
planation based on this contraction in words in -ods. 
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A MEDITERRANEAN SAILORS’ JOKE 
Proteus, in describing to Menelaos the death of Aias, the Lokrian, makes 
use (8 511) of an expression which has greatly pained the more delicate-souled 
critics, both ancient and modern: 
76 5¢ rpbpos Eurece TévTH 
TG p’ Atlas 7d mprov edefouevos wey’ dd00n, 
tov 5’ édper kara mévrTov ameipova Kupaivovra* 510 
cs 6 pev 0’ arddwrev, eel mwiev dAuvpdy Vdwp. 
Of the last line, the scholiast says that “it was found in no [good text] and is 
very undignified; we may well marvel how Aristarchos came to forget to 
obelize it” (év ovdewa epepero kal Aiav yap éorw edreAns: Oavpacatper 8 av THs 
mapédabe tov ’Apiotapxov 6BeAioa airov). The latest modern critic to omit it 
is Bérard, in his new edition of the Odyssey (Paris, 1924). I personally think 
Aristarchos quite right in retaining it. Homer eared little for that Alexandrian 
and modern bogey, the ‘dignity of epic,” and is as likely to let his homely old 
sea-god make a grim jest, such as he might himself have heard from some 
battered but garrulous sailorman, as to make his Nausikaa address her father 
as “Daddy” (¢ 57), or his Odysseus turn and twist all night long like a haggis 
before the fire (r 24-28, a passage which Bérard in horror cuts out of his 
text). But be that as it may, someone wrote the line, and fairly early too, 
even if Homer did not. Is it a conceit of the author’s own, or a popular jest? 
The fact that Achilles Tatius has it (iii. 4. 4) may not be much evidence of 
its popular continuance, although if he is indulging in a reminiscence of Homer 
it is a very attenuated one: édc0t pév ovv, he says, describing a shipwreck, 
wapaxpnpa THS GApns TuvTes KaTETXeOnoar, kré. Jacobs in his note on this pas- 
sage quotes as parallels only the Homeric passage and a patent imitation in 
Theodoros Prodromos Amor. vi. 288: 
70 wElaTOY TOD GTOAOU TEwWs MEPOS 
Gdunv midvres ékernOov rod Biov. 
But there is something better than another imitation of Homer, if the novelist 
intended one, and that is the recurrence of substantially the same joke, in 
Plautus. Of Labrax after his shipwreck Ampelisca says (Rudens 361): 
periit potando, opinor; 
Neptunus crebris poculis hac nocte eum inuitauit. 
Whether Plautus invented this himself or found it in his Greek original, we 
do not know. In either case it is meant for a popular audience, and it is the 
exception (though such a thing does occur) for Plautus to insert jokes not 
readily understood by a Roman crowd. So it is a fair assumption that this 
quip was readily intelligible, and, since it is in no way explained or labored, 
that it was already known before ever the Rudens was staged is far from im- 
possible. 
Does not all this point to the existence of a sailors’ jest, to the effect that 
360 
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salt water must be a very heady drink, for if anyone takes too much of it he 
always dies; or possibly, that sea water is poisonous, for the same reason? 
H. J. Rose 
ABERYSTWYTH 
CATULLUS’ CARMEN II 

Kroll in his recent excellent edition of Catullus (Teubner, 1923) prints the 
last three verses of c. ii as a separate poem of which the beginning is lost. He 
urges that the preceding poem, ii. 1-10, only loses effect by the additional 
lines, and that “‘das behagliche Spiel mit dem Végelchen lisst sich nicht mit 
einem plétzlichem Ereigniss wie dem Fallen des Apfels vergleichen.” All 
other editors have either indicated a lacuna before vs. 11, or suspected that 
vss. 11-13 have been misplaced in the transmission of the text. One may 
easily understand the prejudice of any modern reader in favor of ending the 
poem at vs. 10, with the wish as the climax, but the evidence of the MSS and 
of Catullian style must weigh heavily against modern feeling if the three 
verses can be reasonably interpreted as part of the second poem. Miss Braun- 
lich (A.J.P., XLIV [1923], 349 ff.) offered an interpretation “Against Cur- 
tailing Catullus’ ‘Passer,’’’ which involves the assumption of a dramatic 
interlude, and an “Addendum” by Mr. Kent argued a similar unity. I should 
like to offer a different defense of vss. 1-13 as constituting a logical entity. 

The evidence of the MSS is absolutely in favor of vss. 1-13 as a continu- 
ous poem (Braunlich, loc. cit., p. 349, n. 1). Nor need the indicative in gratum 
est cause any difficulty after Mr. Kent’s discussion (loc. cit., p. 353). It re- 
mains, therefore, to consider the so-called incongruence of the comparison 
and the interpretation of the poem as a whole. 

The poet addresses the sparrow, enumerating privileges which Lesbia 
enjoys. These are comprehended in ludere, and more specifically elaborated in 
in sinu tenere and cui... . morsus. Ludere does not refer to “ein behagliches 
Spiel” (Kroll); it is used in its amatory sense (ef. ludus, Catullus Ixi. 211; 
lust, xviii. 17, with the notes of Kroll and Friedrich; for other examples, ef. 
Preston, “Studies in the Sermo Amatorius of Roman Comedy,” p. 31). In 
sinu tenere and morsus incitare (cf. Catullus viii. 18) are details of the amatory 
situation. Lesbia, therefore, flirts with the sparrow when she feels inclined to- 
indulge in amatory dalliance, or in other words “a petting party.” This is 
explicitly stated in iocari (vs. 6); for this meaning of iocari cf. Catullus xxi. 5: 
nam simul es, iocaris una, haerens ad latus omnia experiris; viii. 6 iocosa 
fiebant; Ovid Tristia ii. 354, iocus Hor. Epist. i. 6. 65; Preston, op. cit., p. 31, 
where examples prove the frequent combination of tocus and ludus in this 
amatory signification. Lesbia’s purpose is to “enjoy a pleasant amatory frolic” 
(carum nescio quid iocari) and at the same time to “enjoy an assuagement of 
the pain of her love” (et solaciolum sui doloris); both carum nescio quid and 
solaciolum are inner accusatives with zocari. Parenthetically, in vs. 8, the 
poet explains that this amatory dalliance with the bird relieves the gravis 
ardor of Lesbia. Catullus, too, suffers from a similar gravis ardor, which seeks 
alleviation. He, therefore, wishes for the sparrow, to play with and relieve 
his passion (vss. 9-10). As the sparrow relieves Lesbia’s passion, and would 
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relieve Catullus’, so the golden apple relieved the passion of Atalanta; she 
loved Hippomenes, and eagerly stopped her running at sight of the apple, 
glad of an excuse to let him win the race. 

This interpretation of Atalanta’s attitude implies that Atalanta was in 
love before she saw the apple. The apple was dear to her because it furnished 
an excuse for allowing herself to be outrun, and consequently eased her love. 
Such a version of the story is not the older and more familiar one, representing 
her as cold to love and as won only through the trick of the apples, which 
aroused her cupidity and interest. But a sentimentalized version is to be 
expected in the Hellenistic period when the love-interest was regularly devel- 
oped in myth and legend. 

Kroll refers to the change from the Hesiodic to a Hellenistic version, and 
quotes in proof of it Theocritus iii. 40: “Immopévys dxa 5) trav rapbevov 7Oer€ 
yapar, || wad’ év xepolv éAdv Spopov avvev: & 8 "Araddvra || ds iSev, ds éuavn, 
ds és Babiv Gdvar’ épwra. Kroll (and others) understands Hippomenes as the 
object of idev, thereby rightly disagreeing with the scholiast on Theocritus 
ii. 120, who indicates that pada is the object. Each case quoted by the Cy- 
clops stresses the intensity of the love of the heroine no matter how humble 
the suitor. 

Propertius i. 1. 9 ff. makes no mention of the apple; he represents Ata- 
lanta as being won over to love by the long-suffering devotion of Milanion 
(cf. Ovid A.A. ii. 185 ff.). A clear example of a sentimentalized Atalanta 
appears in Ovid’s Metam. (x. 540 ff.), probably from Hellenistic sources. The 
soliloquy of the vacillating heroine in Ovid (vss. 610 ff.) is thoroughly Hel- 
Jenistic in style, and states quite explicitly that Atalanta felt love even before 
Hippomenes asked aid of Venus and obtained from her the apples as a lure. 
On Hippomenes’ appearance the poet describes her feelings (609-10): Talia 
dicentem molli Schoeneia vultu Aspicit, et dubitat superart an vincere malit. Ata- 
lanta herself declares that it is pity for his youth which makes her loath to con- 
quer. She expresses the wish (630) that he might conquer. She acknowledges 
that if fate allowed her to marry, he alone would be her choice (533 ff.). The 
poet himself explains the psychology of his heroine in 636 ff.: wique rudis 
primo cupidine tacta, Quid facit ignorans, amat et non sentit amorem. Only at 
this point does Hippomenes appeal to Venus for help and obtain the golden 
apples. When the race is in progress, and friends are shouting encouragement 
to Hippomenes, doubt is expressed whether the sympathy of the audience is 
more pleasing to the man or the maid (659 ff.). And though she could often 
have passed him, she stopped, gazed upon his features, and unwillingly left 
him behind. The first two apples she picks up at once; when the third apple 
is thrown, she seems to hesitate and Venus forces her to pick it up, adding 
weight to the apple and diminishing Atalanta’s speed; thus she loses the race. 
The combination of human psychology and supernatural interference in 
Ovid’s narrative reminds one of the technique of Vergil’s story of Dido in the 
first book of the Aeneid. There can be no doubt that Ovid intends to represent 
Atalanta as in love with Hippomenes even before the race has started; Venus’ 
interference only strengthens and sanctions the inner impulses of the heroine. 

Applying the results of this summary of Ovid’s narrative to the poem of 
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Catullus, we find in the apple a solace and assuagement of Atalanta’s love for 
Hippomenes, which exactly corresponds to the comfort that Catullus would 
receive from the possession of the sparrow and that Lesbia actually does ex- 
perience. 

In further defense of the simile as the conclusion of the poem we may ob- 
serve, as Kroll does elsewhere (note on Catullus xvii. 26; cf. Friedrich’s com- 
mentary, p. 82, and other editors), that Catullus especially favors a simile at 
the end of a poem. So lxv concludes with the simile of the apple; in this case 
the simile is so charmingly elaborated that the reader almost forgets the 
thought of the preceding verses in his absorption in the simile itself (cf. the 
final stanzas of Matthew Arnold’s “The Scholar Gypsy”: “As when some 
Tyrian trader,” etc.). Compare also Catullus xvii. 26; xxv. 13; xi. 22-24. 


BLANCHE BROTHERTON 
Mount Hoiyoxe COLLEGE 


THE SOURCE OF LIBANIUS ORAT. li. 2 

This remarkable passage, 

abrots 5€ ye tots vouos det dtxactav r&v & Neyovew éxeivor wornodvTwr. ob yap 5) 
xetpes obde wddes eiol Tots vouors, od’ ef Tis abrods KadéveLer, OT’ axobcovTat BoayTos obr’ 
d&ditovrar Bonfodyres. BonOotor 5é ye dia tev dixafdvrwr, 
is clearly inspired by Demosthenes Against Meidias ii. 24: 

} 5& r&v vouwr loxds tis éoriv ; Gp’ dv Tis budv ddixobpevos dvaxpayn, rpocdpayodvrat 

xal mapécovrat Bonfodrres ; ob ypdupara yap yeypauper’ éori, xal obi Sivavr’ av rodro 
moijoar. tls obv } dbvaus abrav éoriv ; duets, av BeBardr’ abrors kai rapéxnte kupious del 
T@ Seopévy. obxodv of vouor 0 ipiv eiow loxupol kal iuets rots vouors, 
None of the editors or translators of Demosthenes, it would seem, have 
noted this point, although, indeed, they would hardly be expected to, and it 
has escaped even the keen scent of Richard Foerster in his admirable edition 
of Libanius. 


W. A. OLDFATHER 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


NOTE ON PLATO’S LAWS 822E 

ov yap dppyta paper elvar, A€yovrés TE aitd, ws vopovs olecOar TiHeuevous 
elvat 7oAARs avoias yéeuetv. 

Hermann’s dppyra for the manuscript fyrd and the old correction of yéuew 
for ye wnv are generally accepted. I would further read A€yovrés ye for re and 
insert an adversative 8¢ like the adversative 5€ in the similar passage in 788B 
after vouovs or ws. The meaning would then be “we cannot say that they (our 
prescriptions) are unutterable since we do utter them,” but (we say that) to 
suppose that they are promulgated as laws would be the extreme of folly. 
That is in entire consonance with Plato’s language about such minute idealiz- 
ing regulations throughout the Laws. England construes the text mainly after 
Stallbaum: “for we say that the things ought not to remain unsaid and at the 
same time (re) that to imagine when we say them, that they are being laid 
down as laws is the height of folly.” The use of ye proposed is much more 
idiomatic and natural and restores a characteristic touch of Platonic style. 
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There can be little objection to another slight emendation in a passage so 
much and so necessarily emended. England objects to Burnet’s retention of 
the comma after aira. That may possibly mean that Burnet had in mind 
something like the interpretation here proposed. Richards (Platonica) pro- 


poses A€yovras. 
Pau. SHOREY 


YALE UNIVERSITY GRADUATE SCHOOL 


STERLING FELLOWSHIPS FOR RESEARCH IN THE 
HUMANISTIC STUDIES AND THE 
NATURAL SCIENCES 

The Sterling Fellowships have been established by a gift of one million 
dollars from the trustees of the estate of the late John W. Sterling to stimulate 
scholarship and advanced research in all fields of knowledge. They are open 
equally to graduates of Yale University and other approved colleges and 
universities in the United States and foreign countries, to both men and 
women, whether graduate students, or instructors or professors when on leave 
of absence, who desire to carry on studies and investigations under the direc- 
tion of the Graduate Faculty of Yale University or in affiliation with that 
body. , 

The Sterling Fellowships are divided into two general classes: Research 
or Senior Fellowships and Junior Fellowships. Candidates for Research or 
Senior Fellowships must have the Ph.D. degree, or must have had such train- 
ing and experience in research as are indicated by this degree. Candidates 
for Junior Fellowships must be well advanced in their work toward the Ph.D. 
degree. In exceptional circumstances, holders of either class of Fellowships, 
who have been in residence at Yale University for a year or more, may be 
permitted to carry on their investigations in part elsewhere, at home or 
abroad. The Sterling Fellowships are awarded on the understanding that 
the recipients shall not engage in teaching during the tenure of appointment. 

The stipends of the Research or Senior Fellowships range from $1,000 
to $2,500 or more, dependent upon the character of the proposed investiga- 
tion. The stipends of the Junior Fellowships range from $1,000 to $1,500. 
For special purposes, such as carrying through to completion a piece of in- 
vestigation, awards may be made of less than $1,000. Fellows who have not 
yet obtained the Ph.D. degree are subject to the usual tuition and laboratory 
fees. All Fellows are appointed for a single year, but may be reappointed 
with or without additional stipend. 

Holders of Sterling Fellowships are required to submit reports on their 
work, either at stated intervals or at the expiration of their Fellowships; 
and when the results of their work are published they are expected to give 
proper credit to the assistance they have received as Sterling Fellows. 

Applications for these Fellowships should be addressed to the Dean 
of the Graduate School of Yale University, New Haven, Connecticut, on 
blanks which may be obtained from him. Applications must be submitted 
by March 1. 
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A Greek-English Lexicon. Compiled by Henry GrorGce LippELL and 
Rosert Scorr. A new edition revised and augmented through- 
out by Henry Stuart Jones with the assistance of RopEricK 
McKenziz. Part II: droBad\d\w-dtadéyw. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1926. 


The new Liddell and Scott in its second part continues to be within its 
inevitable limitations a marvel of condensation and accuracy. As already 
said! only use can test it, but the general soundness of the work is apparent at 
a first inspection. Again numerous errors of the preceding edition are silently 
corrected. See e.g. 8. Vv. drodidAnyis, drotxovopia, drdmtwors, drootparnyov, 
avdadys, abroreArs, &€ adaipeoews, BovAowar, where the fundamental errors 
of the older editions with regard to the distinction between BovAecOa: and 
€$edav are corrected, yrwovypadia, yvaors, yopyds. 

I also note against a few remaining misapprehensions or deficiencies that 
have caught my eye as I turned the pages. Under dpa there is no mention of 
the argumentum ex contrariis and obrws dpa in Plato Phaedrus 259 B is I think 
taken wrongly. In Iliad viii. 535 aipiov is surely not the subject. In Iliad 
vi. 55 

tin od 5é kndear aitws avipwv 
doesn’t mean “Why take you no better care,” but ironically “Why are you so 
fond to care for” (men who are your enemies) i.e. why do you concern your- 
self for them with no good reason to do so. In Ephippus Ap. Athen. 509 D 
ovk doxerra Xéyew is not “inconsiderate, unreflecting.” It refers to the ability 
to speak ex-tempore. The comparison with Plato Rep. 438A is irrelevant. 
dzrodidovat is much improved, but is still inadequate. Cf. my note on Plato’s 
Laws 659 B, Class. Phil., XX (1905), 160. The interpretation of Arist. Top. 
128 B 28 is a complete misunderstanding. In Philostratus Gymn. 53 dpyovixdy 
yvpvaovov is surely not “by rule of thumb.” The idiom év rairg@ pevar is 
omitted. The peculiar meaning of dypedw in Schol. Aeschin. Didot, page 
492, cal nxpeodtvro per’ dAAnAwv is overlooked. In Alex. 206 rav BaBai is 
probably not persons extravagant in their expressions, but as Kock takes it, 
persons of whom others say BaBai. Baos doesn’t mean bathos in Longinus, 
but only in Pope. Kaibel 982.2 is insufficient evidence for Baégts, ‘‘voice.” 
And therefore I will add in passing may not be used to justify Professor 
Murray’s rendering of the word thus in Medea’s speech to Jason. In Rep. 


1Cf. supra, p. 263. 
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595 C BovAerar elvac does not mean “professes to be.” In Plato Parmenides 
129C yevos is not opposed to «dos. They are used as synonyms. In Plato 
Rep. 488 A yduoxpas eixd{av is not “make a close comparison.” And Cratylus 
414C needs interpretation. In Aeschylus Ag. 813 ov« dad yAdoons is of course 
not “after full argument.” In Jliad xvii. 572 it is surely a fly not a gnat that 
persists to bite. In Plato Philebus 14 D-E dedypevpeva is not “published.” 
The idiomatic force of ovdév déouac is not sufficiently brought out. Cf. my 
note in Class. Jour., II, 171-72. dovpmaOys misses the meaning “unmoved” 
in D.L. 417. On page 391 the translation of Xen. Mem. iv. 8. 4 “he was never 
anything but a theorist” is a complete misunderstanding, as a glance at the 
context will show. 

Not quite enough is said on droBAérew, droXcirew, dromponypéva, ampay- 
pwv, Gpxaios, dpxy, Suafecrs (in Stoic sense) atéy, adroredys. 

I have noted but one misprint: page 304, édBwv for éA@av. 


PauL SHOREY 


Das Alexanderreich auf prosopographischer Grundlage. By HEtmMutT 
Berve. 2 vols. Miinchen: C. H. Beck’sche Verlagsbuchhand- 
lung, 1926. Pp. xvi+357, 446. 


A curious title surely! Its purpose is to avoid two titles; for we have to do 
really with two separate books, a Prosopographia Alexandri Magni and a 
volume containing three studies—one on the court of Alexander, one on his 
army, and a third on the administration of his empire. The studies are an 
outgrowth of the Prosopographia, but not of it alone. 

The Prosopographia includes the names and histories of all persons of 
every nationality, profession, and station connected in any way with Alex- 
ander; those connected on trustworthy report to the number of 833 being 
listed separately from 82 others related to him by fable or misapprehension 
alone. The distinction is occasionally arbitrary, e.g., the inclusion of the 
Athenian participants in the Harpalus affair and the exclusion of Mithradates 
(No. 54); but this is inevitable. So too, perhaps, is the omission of the earlier 
and later careers of the many men whose lives were intertwined with that of 
Alexander yet not circumscribed by the years 336-323 B.c. This results in 
many lopped-off biographies, but after all it is Alexander who is the subject 
of study not his contemporaries. 

The ancient sources seem to have been gone through for materials with 
exemplary thoroughness. Of the modern literature that written in German is 
used much more completely than that in other languages—a trait which this 
work shares with many post-bellum German books. In general, Berve dis- 
plays keen critical judgment; but he displays it too often, and the recurrence 
in regard to views of his predecessors of words like sinnlos, falsch, téricht, 
oberfldchlich, willkirlich, unsinnig, grotesk, and phantastisch leaves us with an 
uncomfortable feeling. Either these views were too unimportant to be men- 
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tioned at all, or they still hold the field. In a word, the tone of the work is un- 
warrantably self-assertive. ‘Reason of State,” writes Figgis, “has ceased to 
be a plea and become a principle; for it has passed from the courts to the 
Court, and from being a defence for Ministerial actions, it has become an 
apology for diplomatic words.” Has it indeed? Berve’s comment on the 
murder of Parmenio runs: 

Uns steht ein Urteil vom Standpunkt biirgerlicher Moral, wie man es mit 
wenigen Ausnahmen (Hogarth, Philip und Al. 221/2) in neuerer Zeit zu fallen 
fiir nétig befunden hat, nicht zu, es wirkt hier wie allen Ausbriichen Al’s gegentiber 
kleinlich und licherlich. 


No serious student of Alexander can do without the Prosopographia. The 
other volume is of course not equally indispensable; but it covers in great de- 
tail the subjects with which it deals, abounds in minute distinctions, and 
launches a great many interesting hypotheses. A résumé is quite impossible. 
We note as structurally important in Berve’s thinking the distinction he draws 
between honorary and ordinary Hetairoi and Somataphylakes, between royal 
and ordinary Hypaspists, between Xenoi and Misthophoroi, between Gottes- 
sohnschaft and Gottkénigtum, and between worship and praskynesis (greeting) ; 
as especially noteworthy his account of the successive remodeling of Alex- 
ander’s army in the course of the military operations. Berve claims that the 
appearance in the ancient accounts of the Indian expedition of an agema of 
Hetairoi (instead of a royal Jle) and of Hipparchs, of ten or more tazeis of 
Pezhetairoi (instead of six or seven), of Argyraspids (as an élite of the Hyp- 
aspists), and the simultaneous disappearance of light cavalry and mistho- 
phorot signify, not, for example, the end of Callisthenes’ history, but a tactical 
regrouping of the whole army made by Alexander in Bactria in 329 B.c. as 
a first step to the complete merging of Greeks and Iranians with Macedonians 
effected five years later at Opis. Berve’s account of the administration and 
administrative subdivisions, including the new cities, of the nascent empire is 
particularly thorough and involves further minute distinctions. The danger 
here and everywhere in the book is that in dealing with literature like Arrian’s 
Anabasis we cannot be sure that where Berve finds a change of institution 
more is involved than a change of style. 


W. S. Fercuson 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


Early Latin Verse. By W. M. Linpsay. Oxford: The Clarendon 
Press, 1922. Pp. ix+372. $9.35.} 

It is needless to say that this is a valuable and important work, and that 

it shows, in most of the questions discussed, a wonderful mastery of a very 

complicated and many-sided subject. It is written also in a lively and engag- 


1T regret that this review, which the Editor of Classical Philology asked me to 
prepare some time ago, has been so long delayed. 
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ing style, and evinces the gift of clear and forceful exposition which we have 
learned to associate with all of Lindsay’s writings. Professor Lindsay is con- 
fident that he will improve upon the work of his predecessors, and he hopes 
in the end “to restore order and harmony among lovers of Plautus” (p. ix). 
The Saturnian meter is first briefly mentioned in the introductory chapter and 
its possible influence upon the strong diaeresis which Plautus introduced into 
his long iambic and trochaic lines is noted. 

The three principal chapters are on “Plautus and Menander,” which 
contains an extended comparison between Greek and Roman usage; on “Early 
Prosody and Hiatus,” and on “Early Latin Metres.” Four valuable lists of 
material follow in an appendix, also a select bibliography, and a rather scanty 
general index of two and one-half pages as well as a separate index to the 
lines whose scansion has been discussed. The chapter on Hiatus contains also 
an alphabetical list (pp. 188-221) of Plautine words that require special treat- 
ment in respect to form or prosody. This list is extremely helpful so far as it 
goes, but the discussion of single words is necessarily brief and compressed, 
and by no means all the single words whose scansion causes difficulty in 
Plautus are included. 

At two or three points we find Lindsay modifying his former views. Son- 
nenschein has objected (Class. Phil., VI [1911], 3) that the Law of Brevis 
Brevians, as often stated, has an insufficient phonetic basis; cévé and médé do 
not necessarily become cdvé and médé when the first syllable is accented. It 
is because of such criticisms, perhaps, that Lindsay now regards the shorten- 
ing as much more often arising in phrases like modo féci, modo véni; “linguists 
now incline,” we are told (p. 39), “to favor this explanation.” At another and 
still more important point, we are pleased to note, Professor Lindsay retires 
along the whole line. Many years ago in the flush of early youth (Jour. of 
Philol., XX [1891], 153), Lindsay maintained that Ritschl had not empha- 
sized sufficiently the agreement of accent and ictus in Plautine verse, and he 
somewhat rashly expressed the view that verse-closes like “annés decem, 
esstim vocat, diffraciés velim’’ consisted of word-groups or compound phrases 
and were therefore quite in accord with the usual accent. Eager followers like 
Professor Fairclough in his edition of the Andria (p. lviii) and the Trinwmmus 
(p. xix), and P. Thoresby Jones in his edition of the Menaechmi (p. 39) were 
quick to suggest that the hypothesis of enclitic and subordinate words would 
explain the accent of nearly all verse-closes.! 

Now Professor Lindsay tells us, however, that Bentley’s view was an 
extreme one (p. 34) and that it is a mistake to seek too great a harmony of 
ictus and accent: “we ourselves yielded to this temptation in past years’’ 


1 On the other hand, see my sharp rejection of the free accent theory of Lindsay and 
Skutsch, e.g., rectd-via, voluptds-mea, in A.J.P., XXV, 419. In spite of the recantation 
quoted above, Lindsay continually harks back (e.g., p. 31) to improvised word-groups 
like voluptds-mea, bonaé-sumus, cocttim-dabo, and confuses them with the well-authenti- 
cated compounds malaé-res, mald-fide, aliqué-modo, etc. 
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(p. 24); “Plautus’ reconciliation of accent and ictus is far from being pushed 
to monotony” (p. 29); “‘Plautus’ verse is quantitative, not accentual” (pp. 
29, 297). Most admirable too is the statement (p. 30) that the natural order 
of words was even more important to Plautus than accent. 

Lindsay commends more than once (pp. 62, 141, 258) my study of 
Plautine synizesis in reply to Skutsch and accepts the slurred pronunciations 
meds, stds, 0s, dsdem, ete., as everywhere frequent. He approves heartily 
of the “slurring” in a majority of cases and finds that this explanation dis- 
poses effectually of “the phantom brood of a ‘metrical’ Brevis Brevians Law, 
édrum, éimus, diidrum, and similar freaks” (p. 60). If he utterly rejects 
Skutsch’s view at this point, we find him later (p. 71) still following Skutsch 
in accepting that other “phantom brood,” ill’, ist’, ind’, nemp’, and the like as 
secondary forms of ille, iste, etc. He does repudiate, it is true, Skutsch’s 
al’ (=illa) and ill’d (=illud), but he is not averse to ill’c (illic) and isc’ (istic) 
(p. 164), or to forms like quodn’ vobis, perq’, and estn’, which involve no little 
difficulty of pronunciation. It follows that he is wholly unable to deal with 
immo, which appears both as spondee, trochee, and pyrrhic (p. 256), and which 
Skutsch forgets to include in his list of syncopated words. I believe that the 
majority of Plautine scholars will prefer the explanation given in my “‘Prosody 
of ille” (A.J.P., XXVIII, 11), rather than hasten to approve these awkward 
and improbable forms which have been assumed by Skutsch without the least 
vestige of ancient authority. 

We may next consider how far Professor Lindsay attains his principal 
aims. One of these aims, we are told (p. viii), is to vindicate Plautus’ artistic 
skill. He therefore treats carefully word-division within resolved feet (pp. 80- 
105), and in cases of a “‘false’’ division of the anapaest or dactyl, is disposed to 
remove most of the offending examples by emendation or by a different 
scansion. In general, Plautus’ usage is made stricter by Lindsay in some of 
these matters than that of Aristophanes (pp. 88, 91). Lindsay, in our judg- 
ment, makes good his contention that Plautus was “no rude versifier,”’ but it 
may be questioned whether he always does full justice to the freedom and 
flexibility of early Latin prosody.! In the treatment of Hiatus, Lindsay is 
less rigorous than in the matter of resolved feet (e.g., p. 251), and he defends 
Plautus vigorously from the charge of carelessness and uncouthness in com- 
parison with Greek usage (p. 254). 

Another professed aim of Professor Lindsay is to “discover Plautus’, 
Terence’s (and presumably Cicero’s) intonation of the sentence” (p. vii). The 
meaning of this becomes clear when Lindsay explains his interpretation of the 
Law of Brevis Brevians (p. 35). All the shortenings that occur in Plautine . 
verse represent the actual slurred pronunciation of educated men in Plautus’ 
time, and since the shortening is due to the Latin stress-accent in hurried 


1 See the beginning of my study, ‘‘Licensed Feet in Latin Verse,”’ Studies in Honor 
of Maurice Bloomfield, New Haven, 1920, 251 ff. 
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everyday speech, no syllable can be shortened that bears either a word-accent 
or a sentence-accent (p. 40). It is assumed in a wholly literal and funda- 
mentalistic way that the verse here exactly mirrors every-day pronunciation 
and that all the syllables that are cownted as short in the verse, that is, in 
metrical theory, are fully short in pronunciation; to say that they are “half- 
long” is not sufficiently accurate in Lindsay’s judgment (p. 47). Lindsay 
dwells most upon the shortenings which are most common in Plautus and 
which Ennius and Vergil afterwards admitted, such as egé, citd, ubt, etc., but 
he maintains that the shortening was just as complete in the rare forms which 
the Augustans rejected, such as voliiptatem, amicitiam, quis haéc dixit, quid 
éxprobras. This explanation is not in accordance with the views of most con- 
temporary Plautine scholars. Thus Skutsch, in opposition to Klotz’s purely 
metrical Kirzungsgesetz,! held that the shortenings in Old Latin verse were 
based upon, and analogous to certain well-known phenomena of actual speech 
(bene, male, etc.), but not in all cases identical with these. Professor Sonnen- 
schein, in a very able and comprehensive study (Class. Phil., VI [1911], 1-11)? 
has maintained that full shortening in many of the syllables concerned (e.g., 
énsidias, exprobras) is phonetically impossible, and that, in consequence of the 
paucity of short syllables in Old Latin, Plautus has in many cases simply al- 
lowed himself to use an “impure’’ resolution, that is, an iambic sequence of 
syllables ( - —) instead of two shorts ( - ~ ), in the rise or fall of a foot. Since 
Old Latin—and even Augustan Latin for that matter—is so rich in long 
syllables and so scantily provided with short ones in comparison with Greek, 
this part of Professor Sonnenschein’s view seems to the present writer to be 
practically incontrovertible, and to merit general acceptance, though it is 
nowhere discussed or even mentioned by Professor Lindsay. 

It must be admitted that Professor Lindsay, in discussing the Old Latin 
phenomena, has had to deal with a complex situation and with many diver- 
gent theories, and that he has usually shown a sound practical judgment in the 
positions which he has taken up. By maintaining that all the ‘“‘shortenings” 
were actual, he has at least overthrown the purely metrical theory of Klotz. 
Similarly, he found C. F. W. Miller, Skutsch, and Havet citing instances in 
which the word-accent is wholly disregarded, such as edmus, edrum, dedrum, 
epistula, dedtsse, and even ventre, as perfectly normal and regular examples of 
Plautine usage. In reaction against these extreme and ill-advised views Pro- 
fessor Lindsay has always fixed his attention upon the more normal, and the 
more important, part of the material, which is also much the largest in 
quantity, and has maintained that the shortenings always occur in accord- 
ance with word-accent or sentence-accent. In keeping with his profound 


1 Klotz’s view (Grundziige, p. 40) that the phenomena are purely metrical and that 
even stbi, ubi, etc., were usually long in actual speech is clearly a mistaken one and 
| argely justifies Lindsay in going to the other extreme. 


2 See also Sonnenschein’s recent book, What Is Rhythm? (Oxford, 1925), pp. 214 f. 
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knowledge of the development of the Latin language, he has brought into the 
foreground the phenomena which are permanently significant and which shed 
a clear light upon the various stages of the history of the language. 

We have therefore a deep sympathy with Professor Lindsay in his rejec- 
tion of the “metrical” theory of iambic shortening in its extreme forms (pp. 
viii, 38, 39, 49, et passim), and we have no little admiration for the almost 
unerring instinct with which he so often goes straight to the heart of the mat- 
ter in hand and refuses to be misled by the more or less irrelevant details. 
Nevertheless we consider his treatment of the Brevis Brevians Law inade- 
quate, and we believe the minor details to be of sufficient importance to be 
presented to the advanced students for whom this book is intended; all the 
important aims he seeks can now be best obtained by a via media. In our 
judgment the “metrical” theory in a more moderate form is wholly unobjec- 
tionable, and the theoretical basis on which it rests has been well set forth by 
Professor Exon in a brilliant essay. There is an excellent monograph also by 
Ahlberg on cases of iambic shortening,? and though examples in the case of a 
fully accented word are comparatively rare, Ahlberg finds that they occur in 
the first foot of iambic verse and the first foot of a trochaic colon. I myself 
have an unpublished paper on this subject, in which I conclude that a few 
cases in other parts of the verse which are rejected or altered by Ahlberg are 
also worthy of acceptance.? (Lindsay himself admits special license of the 
first foot in all other matters, e.g., pp. 96, 101, and rejects it only in respect 
to iambic shortening, p. 56.) Professor Lindsay’s method of procedure here is 
to find special explanations for some of the exceptional cases which occur and 
to ignore, or omit entirely, the rest. Thus he finds traces of the older Latin 
accentuation in fénéstra or festra (p. 34), but why, as long as the iambic law 
(--=~cv~) was in operation, should there not be an occasional trace in other 
words also; such as, simtllumae, Asin. 241 and vénéficae, CLE. (Biich.) 1534, 
B, 1? He even rejects Scelést(aé) hae, Most. 504, as impossible, and regards 
Bentley’s retrogression of the accent in case of elision as a baseless theory. 
We only wonder that he did not recall here the hypermetrical lines of Vergil 
and Horace, such as Geor. i. 294 de® coquit hi®mor(em)| Et; Aen. vii. 160 te® 
cta Lati® nor(um)| Ardua. Finally we wish to quote two verses in illustration 
of the view which we take of the exceptional cases of shortening in Plautus: 

Rud. 895: sed ixér scelesta me démnibus servdt modis. 
Truc. 426: lucrum hércle videor facere mihi, voliiptés mea. 


1 Hermathena, XII (1903), “On the Relation of Metrical Ictus to Accent and 
Quantity in Plautine Verse,’’ pp. 470-504. (The reviewer does not approve, however, 
of some of the “‘applications’’ of this theory which Exon has made in other articles.) 
Lindsay himself, I may add, admits unreservedly (p. 26) that Valerius, Probus, and 
Donatus regarded ictus as similar to accent. 


2 De correptione iambica, Lund, 1901. 


3 Similar is the view taken by M. Lenchant in De Gubernatis, Rivista di Filologia, 
LI (1923), 78. 
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(Cf. also Cas. 1000 se'd tizor; Epid. 474 tisbi dddam.) In the first example 
we do not believe that the first syllable of uxor was fully shortened in pro- 
nunciation—the occasional “shortening” of an accented syllable strongly con- 
firms Professor Sonnenschein’s view of the phenomena—nor yet that the first 
foot was very much more displeasing to the ear than if it had been simply 
uxér, with word-accent ignored. In the second case Plautus exceptionally 
“shortens” voliiptas against the word-accent in order to provide the anapaest 
of the difficult verse-close. We do not believe that the syllable in question 
was fully shortened nor yet that the word was much more disfigured in pro- 
nunciation than animé or regntim when accented on the ultima, as so often hap- 
pens in the verse-close. It is true that in the eight cases in which Plautus uses 
voluptés mea as a convenient verse-close some scholars—Klotz, Skutsch, 
Ahlberg, and Lindsay four times in the present book—have long assumed 
“enclisis” of the possessive pronoun, but there is not even a semblance of justi- 
fication for this assumption. Vendryes (Intensité init., p. 140) and Sonnenschein 
(Rudens, ed. minor [1901], p. 170) justly doubt so strange a compound—one, 
we fear, that strongly resembles the “phantom brood” of factém-volo and 
boni-sumus. In fact the natural and regular word-order for the vocative 
(Nilsson, Quomodo pronomina ap. Plaut. colloc., p. 34) is méa voliiptas, which 
Plautus has thirteen times, and Lindsay tells us himself, again and again, that 
a phrase like filias tuas shows no enclisis, but consists of two separate words 
with iambus-endings, and therefore cannot end a verse in place of filids 
habuft tuds (p. 105, also Introd. to Captivi, p. 67).! 

In my judgment, those who wish to learn the most important and most 
significant facts about Old Latin verse can learn them from Professor Lindsay 
as from no one else, yet he omits too many of the minor and exceptional details 
which it is also desirable to know. His conception of ancient metric is some- 
what narrow and overprecise, and according to it we see Plautus composing 
line by line, intent upon making only model and perfect verses.2 We are dis- 
posed to believe, on the contrary, that Plautus, eagerly preserving the natural 
word-order as far as possible, using both the quantitative clew and, where this 
failed, the accentual, allowed himself at times to deviate from the strict norm 
of versification in order to secure greater variety, and was content, if, in a 
language vigorous, yet still somewhat rude, he might compose verses that 
should be thoroughly readable and fairly free from metrical ambiguity. 


Rosert 8. RapFrorp 
KENYON COLLEGE 


1 How pitiful a showing can be made for enclisis in patrem meum is evident too from 
Early Latin Verse, p. 272. It is no doubt true that a subordinate word like metim 
diminishes the conflict, but it does not remove it. 

2 Yet Lindsay himself writes (p. 29): ‘‘Even modern accentual verse occasionally 
defies accent.” 
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La Pensée Grecque. By Lifton Rosin. Bibliothéque de synthése 
historique. Paris: La Renaissance du Livre, 1923. 


This is a carefully composed summary of the history of Greek philosophy 
well adapted to initiate French students into the subject. Some ninety pages 
are given to a résumé of the works of Aristotle, about a third of the space 
occupied by a similar analysis in Dr. Ross’s recent book. Eighty pages dis- 
cuss the chief Platonic dialogues, their order and significance. The pre- 
Socratics, the Sophists and Socrates, fill the entire first half of the book. The 
post-Aristotelian schools are more hurriedly treated and a slight perfunctory 
chapter on Plotinus concludes the volume. It would be unprofitable to out- 
line this outline, and having given some notion of the general character of 
the book I will confine myself to a few distinctive points in Professor Robin’s 
interpretation of Plato and Aristotle. 

The analyses of the Platonic dialogues are well executed, but of course do 
not quite satisfy me because they take no account of principles which I believe I 
have established. Professor Robin follows what he believes to be the develop- 
ment of Plato’s thought from the minor Socratic dialogues to the Meno, 
Gorgias, Phaedo, Symposium, Cratylus, and Republic, and finds it to be 
thus far a Pythagorean interpretation of Socraticism. The Parmenides, he 
thinks, was felt by Plato to be a destructive criticism of the ideas and prepares 
us to study the later theory of ideas and numbers as reported by Aristotle 
and to discover suggestions of it already in the Philebus, Sophist, and other 
late writings. All this I have repeatedly controverted with specific citations 
and interpretations of texts. And until these texts are considered and inter- 
preted differently, it would be useless for me to meet general assertion by 
general counter-assertion. I will repeat, however, that there is not the slight- 
est evidence in Plato for the “later” theory of ideas and numbers. And that 
every passage that is used for that purpose by any critic is misinterpreted. 
Professor Robin says, as so many have said before him, that in Republic 511 D 
numbers are intermédiaires. It is easy to turn to Republic 511 D and find that 
Plato does not say this. At least he seems to me to say that numbers them- 
selves are “‘intelligibles,” but that the method of mathematics and the sciences 
is intermediate between the dialectical study of ideas and our perceptions of 
the material world, which is not only Platonic doctrine but the truth. 

Professor Robin’s explanation of the chief metaphysical difficulty in the 
Aristotelian philosophy is, if I understand him, that the category of substance 
(essence, ousia) denotes not the individual, but the species. The species 7s 
the individual, for the differences of individuals within the species are acci- 
dental and do not affect essential reality. 

Since these words were put in type Professor Robin has courteously 
informed me that this is not his view. I must then have misread into his 
language an interpretation which I am sure is common enough to call for 
criticism. I leave my comment on it, then, as written with the understand- 
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ing that it has no application to Professor Robin. The interpretation by 
whomsoever held is thought to remove many of the difficulties and contra- 
dictions of the system. It certainly does get rid summarily of the problem of 
the “individual form,” from the snub noses of Theaetetus and Socrates in the 
Theaetetus to the haecceitas of Duns Scotus. But that problem is of the es- 
sence of Aristotelian philosophy, is in fact inextricably interwoven with the 
whole of it. Apart from that, argument here is superfluous. Aristotle says 
in terms that substance, first substance, is the individual, and species and genus 
are second (and third?) substances. He does not say that species is first sub- 
stance and genus second. And the fact that he sometimes uses ousia in the 
Platonic sense in the Metaphysics brings out the contradiction in his system, 
but cannot be used to get rid of it. 
Paut SHOREY 


Platon, Timée—Critias. Par Aupert Rivaup. Paris: Société d’Bdi- 
tion ‘‘Les Belles Lettres.”’ (Association Budé.) 


The Timaeus will be considered in the January number. This review 
deals only with the Critias. The interesting Introduction discusses (1) the 
authenticity, of which there can be no question, and the general character 
of the Critias, which is happily illustrated by the third book of the Laws. 
Professor Rivaud declines to guess why it is unfinished. (2) The legendary 
genealogies; these may have more authority and significance than we can 
now discern: “Plus on étudie l’ceuvre de Platon, plus on y découvre, méme 
dans le détail, d’intentions cachées.” (8) The descriptions of Athens and 
Atlantis. (4) The rituals and the oath, with brief illustrations from the science 
of religion. (5) The problem of the sources: ‘Presque sans sortir d’Athénes, 
Platon pouvait trouver tous les éléments essentiels de sa narration.” I would 
qualify this by adding that Plato’s imagination is affected not only by the 
Piraeus and the long walls and the sleepless springs that distribute the waters of 
the Cephisus, but by Egypt and Syracuse and Herodotus’ account of Ecbatana 
and his own conception, in the Laws, of a Peloponnesian League. (6) A para- 
graph on the manuscripts and acknowledgment of indebtedness to the edition 
of Schneider, 1855. 

The translation has for an English reader the charm of polished and lucid 
French (ef. Class. Phil., Supra, p. 264). I certainly prefer (115B) “pour 
dissiper la lourdeur d’estomac et soulager le convive fatigué”’ to Jowett’s 
“with which we console ourselves after dinner when we are tired of eating.” 
I like the rendering of the glorious final page rather better than Jowett—but 
neither can match the poetic eloquence of Ruskin’s version of the passage. 
That the translation is, broadly speaking, correct goes without saying. Yet 
the number of inadvertences surprises me. 

In 108 E 76 xepadaoyv is not, in this context, “l’essentiel.”’ 

In 111 A dyx.BaGes does not mean “‘d’une extréme profondeur,” but “deep 
right off shore.” 
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In 112B “qu’ils abandonnaient pendant la saison chaude” reverses the 
meaning; it was precisely in the summer that they lived in the open on the 
south side of the Acropolis. 

In 114E tz peraddcias does not justify “métaux.” 

In 116D xara ras yepvpas is not “d la hauteur des ponts.” 

In 118B day is, I think, not “forests” but “supplies of wood.” 

In 118 C mpés rots dAAors Suazrovjpacr of course cannot be “par comparaison 
aux autres travaux,” it is “in addition to them.” 

In 118E “oblique les unes par rapport aux autres et par rapport a la 
ville” unduly presses 7Aayias. The meaning is simply “transverse into one 
another and to the city.” 

In 119 E xara rév ypapparov is not “comme il était prescrit,” but “so that 
the blood flowed down over the letters of the inscription.” 


Pau SHOREY 


Recherches sur les jeux romains. By ANDRE Picantou. University of 
Strassburg; Columbia University Press, 1923. Pp. 155. 


In the first part of this v. ork the author discusses in separate chapters 
special questions more or less related to the Roman festivals, viz., the true 
nature of Consus, the pompa of the circus, the scenery of the theater as illus- 
trated by Etruscan reliefs, the frescoes from Ostia depicting certain rites, the 
arrow of Acestis (v. 522-34), the Gallic trinct. Space permits mention of but a 
few of his conclusions: Consus was not the agrarian deity who guarded the 
mundus in which the crops were stored, but an infernal deity, whom, among 
other gods, the ludi Romani propitiated. Etruscan vase reliefs presenting 
mythological scenes are copies of the theater and prove the existence of 
Etruscan tragedy from which the Romans may have developed their liking 
for Greek drama. The two Oscan frescoes represent festivals of July and 
August in the year 2 a.p., and two of the children portrayed are Gaius and 
Lucius Marcellus. Fabius Pictor’s account of the procession in the circus does 
not go back to the early republic but is an idealized program containing 
Roman, Etruscan, and Hellenistic elements. By emendation of the word 
princeps appearing in a senatus consultum into trincus, which occurs in another 
inscription, the latter mysterious word is given the meaning of a kind of Gallic 
gladiator who by permission of the authorities was devoted to death and his 
head cut off and exposed. 

In the second part more general problems concerning the origin and reli- 
gious significance of the ludi are treated. In chapter i, Mr. Piganiol, combat- 
ting Mommsen’s theory that the grand annual games developed out of the 
irregular votive festivals, maintains that they descended from the primitive 
plebeian feasts in honor of Ceres, Liber, and Libera, which in the fourth cen- 
tury were adopted by the whole state in token of the concord of patricians and 
plebeians. Turning to the ludi saeculares (chap. ii), he finds that the offering 
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of the fruges to the XVviri was a sacred prophylactic against famine, an 
agricultural rite effective only for those who contributed, and similar to cer- 
tain early Christian offerings. Next he holds that the dance of the drama was 
akin to the dance of the Luperci and other guilds in being intended to purify 
from evil spirits or to exercise magic upon nature. After discussing in suc- 
cessive chapters the religious force of Victory and the distinction between the 
munera and the ludi, Mr. Piganiol closes with an interpretation of the religious 
meaning of the state festivals as a whole. He declares they were chiefly in 
honor of the earth deities and took the place of primitive sacrifices of human 
victims in an endeavor to defeat these sinister infernal powers so harmful to 
the force upon which the life of man and nature depended. 

Thus the author treats a wide range of topics not only pertaining to Ro- 
man religion but touching many other branches of Roman history. His ac- 
quaintance with the sources, with modern classical treatises, and with the 
literature on anthropology and comparative religion is very wide. But one 
feels less admiration for the sober-mindedness of his constructive criticism. 
While his findings in some cases seem probable, e.g., in regard to Fabius’ 
pompa and the scenic meaning of Etruscan vase paintings, he is too frequently 
led to seize upon slight analogies and minor relationships by which to bolster 
up and.even to erect far-reaching generalizations. Such is the explanation 
(p. 11) for the ancient identification, Consus= Poseidon Hippios. This was 
due, he thinks, to the proximity of an underground shrine to the sanctuary 
of Poseidon at Corinth, where the Romans were first permitted to enter the 
Greek games! Other cases are the conclusion (p. 118) that because on Etrus- 
can urns representing Polynices and Eteocles, sometimes Furies appear, 
sometimes Victories—the Roman goddess Victory was a sort of Fury with 
mystic powers; the conjecture (p. 48) that the children are wearing slaves’ 
clothes; the use (p. 85) of the similar position of the temple of Ceres and the 
chair of the presiding magistrate of the ludi circenses above the carceres as 
evidence that these games were primitively a plebeian agrarian festival; the 
certainty (p. 138, sans doute) that the steps of the temple described by Pater- 
culus as a Lupercali in Palatiwm versus were surmounted by the temple of 
Magna Mater and consequently were intended for the Megalenses. 

The last three chapters of the second part, especially, are constructions of 
inverted pyramids, ingenious speculation in which Mr. Piganiol’s predilection 
for the agrarian, the chthonic, the symbolic, the medicine man blind him to 
any other possible factors, which perhaps are also simpler, in the growth of 
the games. With him as with some modern exponents of Greek religion, earth 
spirits, especially the spirits of the dead, are responsible for races, gladiatorial 
combats, the dance, and the drama alike. Fear is the motive; joy, no factor. 
Jupiter is an interloper foisted upon Ceres and Liber by the patricians. Vic- 
tory is not a transparent abstract, anthropomorphically pictured, but the 
wild fury of the superhuman force of the dead victor. 
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To conclude, by more careful weighing of the innumerable bits of informa- 
tion and observation which are collected, these researches could have been 
made sound and reliable and not merely brilliantly ingenious and interesting. 


Haroutp L. AXTELL 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


Rome of the Kings: an Archaeological Setting for Livy and Vergil. By 
Ipa THatton Hitz. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1925. 
Pp. x+255. 


Mrs. Hill has provided a brief but scholarly summary of the contributions 
of archaeology to the elucidation of the first book of Livy and the Aeneid and 
to our knowledge of early Rome and Italy. Its usefulness is marred only by 
certain defects in form and method, for some of which Mrs. Hill may not be 
wholly responsible. In the first place, there are no illustrations; and a book on 
archaeology without illustrations makes hard and often unintelligible reading 
for the layman. There are, however, two sketch maps, one of Latium and 
southern Etruria and one of the region about the northern Adriatic. As 
illustrative maps these are of more than average excellence, for most (though 
unfortunately not absolutely all) of the places which Mrs. Hill mentions in the 
text are marked. It is devoutly to be desired that all authors will soon come 
to make it a matter of conscience to see that such maps are made complete. 
The reader would welcome another map, however, to illustrate the chapter on 
“The Hills of Rome.” At times Mrs. Hill exhibits the common failing of 
scholars when they write for the general public: She occasionally fails to 
realize that what is familiar or self-evident to her may not be equally so to 
those for whom she writes. Thus she does not always explain technical 
terms, though she usually does so; and surely, to the average American class- 
ical student, “the famous Grotto Campana” is not “‘too well known to need 
description.”’ Finally, the book is destitute of footnotes. One can sympathize 
with the present-day fondness for a clean page; but it is questionable policy 
in a book which is bound to be used by serious students to sacrifice the best 
device for noting disputable points and for indicating where fuller or opposing 
discussions of them may be found. The result in this case is that Mrs. Hill has 
been betrayed in many instances into dogmatic assertion upon many points 
regarding which there is justifiable difference of opinion. Such a statement, for 
instance, as that the Cloaca Maxima “is now regarded by archaeologists as 
of great antiquity and can easily belong to the sixth century B.c., as implied 
by Livy” is surely somewhat unguarded. The student will receive something 
of a shock when he turns to the article on the Cloaca Maxima in Pauly-Wis- 
sowa, and will certainly wish to consult the ipsissima verba of the archaeolo- 
gists to whom Mrs. Hill refers. Again, he would appreciate references to the 
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“recent scholars” referred to on page 77; it is irritating to have the important 
question as to whether or not Rome existed before its Etruscan kings raised 
without any suggestion of an adequate discussion of it. 

But these are relatively minor defects. A much graver question is pre- 
sented by Mrs. Hill’s attempt to combine literary and archaeological evidence. 
The day when every legend was explained as a sun-myth and the possibility 
of its containing a kernel of historic fact was scouted is now happily past, 
and for this archaeology must be awarded the lion’s share of the credit. But 
nowadays archaeologists are going to the opposite extreme and tending to 
treat legends as history unless they are absolutely contradicted by archaeo- 
logical data. Mrs. Hill, of course, is not blind to the fact that a statement of 
Livy or Vergil regarding an event six or seven centuries before their time 
may be without historical foundation. Her reasoned position is stated on 
page 77: “The analogy with Greek tradition with its tales of Priam, of Aga- 
memnon, and of Minos predisposes one to accept the authenticity of the Kings 
[of Rome], though of course not attributing too literally to each one the 
achievements with which Livy credits him.” But she frequently disregards 
her own caveat. She often gives the appearance of quoting the stories of the 
kings with as much assurance as if she were quoting the histories of Tacitus. 
The older skeptical attitude has some solid grounds; and a valid synthesis 
of the archaeological and the traditional material for reconstructing the history 
of Rome in the regal period must allow for a criticism of the traditions from 
the standpoint of the folk-lorist. 

An excellent illustration of the special pleading to which the modern 
archaeologist is prone may be found in Mrs. Hill’s treatment of the Antenor 
story in the second chapter. Because of certain resemblances in archaeologi- 
cal finds in the belt which stretches from Venetia along the Danube Valley to 
Troy and Asia Minor, we are asked to accept the post-Homeric tradition that 
Antenor led a band of Trojan exiles to Padua. It is surely a leap to argue 
that because “there is nothing intrinsically impossible in the story of a migra- 
tion from Troy by way of the Danube valley,” such a migration probably 
occurred. After all, who cares very much whether Antenor made the journey 
attributed to him? The fact of historical importance, if indeed it may be 
regarded as an established fact, is that of a common culture and the con- 
tinuous stream of intercourse along the Danube in early times. 

D. McFaypEn 

WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 

Sr. Louis 


Madness in Ancient Literature. By AtNswortH O’BrRIEN-MoorE. 
Princeton University Dissertation. Weimar: R. Wahner Sohn, 
1924. Pp. 228. 


In his introductory paragraph the writer of this dissertation tells us that 
he proposes to limit his study largely to ‘the elevated representations of mad- 
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ness in literature of the grand manner,” and to consider the popular, medical, 
and comic aspects of the subject ‘“‘only as a contrast and background to the 
literary.” He limits his subject further by refusing to consider all of the phe- 
nomena which the ancients called mad and we do not, and vice versa, and by 
eliminating the few historical instances of madness; and he then proceeds to 
discuss in turn the popular and medical conceptions and their reflection in 
comedy and prose, before taking up the detailed examination of madness as 
it occurs in tragic and epic poetry. He infers that madness was popularly re- 
garded as due to possession by a Ker or da¢uwv from the fact that the other ills 
of life were so conceived, from the use of the words datmovay and xaxodapovav 
in connection with madness, and from the fact that the larvae, which are 
clearly agents of madness in certain plays of Plautus, indicate the same ani- 
mistic belief. The medical conception is shown to rest on the theory that the 
body is composed of four humors and that disease is caused by an excess of 
some one of the four. Madness is thus conceived to be due to an excess of 
black bile, and the ordinary remedy is hellebore. 

Turning to “elevated” literature, the writer finds only very scanty refer- 
ences to madness in Homer, but thinks that there is a trace there of its ulti- 
mate cause—which in this type of literature is always a god—and also of the 
violent behavior of the madman. In considering Aeschylus’ contribution he 
discusses the mantic possession of Cassandra, and the development of the 
Erinyes from vague angry ghosts, who have the power to make men mad, into 
anthropomorphic deities. The figure of Lyssa, who appears for the first time 
as madness in personified form in a fragment of the Xantriae, he regards as 
essentially a specialized development from the Erinyes. He thinks that Sopho- 
cles’ portrayal of Ajax’ madness shows exceptional insight into the workings 
of delusional insanity. He credits Euripides with the introduction of Bacchic 
frenzy as a type of madness, and of the new accompanying physical symp- 
toms, commonly exhibited by drunkenness, feverish delirium, and epilepsy. 
After Euripides, representations of madness are shown to have become con- 
ventionalized, and to vary chiefly in the combination of details borrowed from 
earlier authors, although the description of mantic inspiration was elaborated 
in later times. This conventionalization is illustrated by pertinent fragments 
of Roman tragedy, and by the maddening of Amata in Virgil’s Aeneid, which 
is discussed at length. He then traces “the Fury after Virgil,” especially as she 
appears in Ovid’s story of Athamas and Silius Italicus’ account of the frenzy 
of the Saguntines, and goes on to show the mixture of elements in the de- 
scriptions of madness in the late epics by Quintus of Smyrna and Nonnus, and 
the rhetorical effort in Seneca’s Hercules Furens. The work closes with a chap- 
ter on “The Madness of Mantic Inspiration,” in the course of which the vari- 
ous symptoms shown by certain characters when under the spell of the god 
are outlined in the form of a chart. 

This really comprehensive study is written in a vigorous and generally 
convincing style, while the conservatism with which most statements which 
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cannot be substantiated by obvious evidence are carefully qualified makes it 
the more praiseworthy. We could wish, however, that further revision had 
improved several poorly constructed sentences and one or two other slight 
errors. And we shall not all agree with the writer’s estimates and interpreta- 
tions at every point. For instance, anyone who has staged Euripides’ Iphige- 
neia at Aulis, or who, despite the unsatisfactory condition of the text in many 
places, has otherwise come to appreciate the keen psychology, the noble dig- 
nity, and the lofty message of the tragedy, will take exception to the statement 
that it is “one of the least elevated of his plays.’”’ Nor are we all likely to agree 
with the interpretation of the cause of Odysseus’ protesting fear of Ajax in 
his maddened state. The writer thinks thai he is afraid of Ajax because he is 
aware that his character has undergone a change—because of ‘‘the break-down 
. of the restraints that possess a sane man”’; but it is, perhaps, quite as 
likely that it is Ajax’ phenomenal maniac strength which he fears. And fur- 
ther, we may not all agree with the writer in his insistence upon what he terms 
Aeschylus’ supernatural mind. He thinks that the supernatural world of the 
Erinyes was as real to Aeschylus as the natural world—that Cassandra, as 
well as Orestes, saw real beings, “actually present, to be seen by one having 
the power,” and that for Aeschylus, Lyssa was “the real and genuine cause of 
madness.” But it will seem more probable to some of us still that Aeschylus, 
whose spiritual insight grasped so many of the great abiding truths, and whose 
exaltation of Zeus so often approximates a pure monotheism, merely brought 
these under-world bogeys out into the light of day and used them as personi- 
fied creations for literary ends. It is much safer to assume (as the writer does, 
of course) that Lyssa and the Erinyes were real beings to the common mind 
than to go so far as to insist that they actually existed in definite form in the 
mind of Aeschylus himself. 
We need not dwell upon other incidental points of difference. Taken as a 
whole, the dissertation is an interesting, scholarly, and useful contribution to 
our understanding of ancient literature. 


Eiza G. WILKINS 
UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 


Seneca, ad Lucilium Epistulae Morales. With an English translation 
by Ricnuarp M. Gummere. “Loeb Classical Library Series,” 
Vol. III. London: William Heinemann; New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, 1925. Pp. vi+463. 

This volume completes Dr. Gummere’s translation of the Moral Epistles. 
There is added an Index of Proper Names, and a Subject Index to all three 
volumes. What has been said in praise of the earlier portions of the work 
may be said of this. One notes, however, the singularly infelicitous rendering 
of Lucretius ii. 55-56 in Epist. 110. 6: 


Like boys who cower frightened in the dark, 
So grown-ups in the light of day feel fear. 
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There are, perhaps, more errors than we should expect to find in the trans- 
lation of such an author as Seneca. I call attention to some of the more serious 
of these. In Epist. 94. 28 nwmquid rationem exiges means “Will you demand a 
reasoned explanation?” not “Shall you not call yourself to account?” In 
Epist. 95. 33 satisque spectaculi ex homine mors est can hardly be “And it is a 
satisfying spectacle to see a man made a corpse”’; it is rather ‘““A man provides 
enough entertainment by his mere death,” i.e., the spectators do not demand 
any display of gladiatorial skill. In section 34 the subject of poterunt is prae- 
cepta, not decreta, as Gummere’s translation would indicate. In Epist. 96. 3 
the clause epistulae venerunt parum dulces belongs to the list of misfortunes 
suffered by Lucilius, and does not mean “‘Downcast letters came from you.” 
In Epist. 99. 28 nunc potissimum eruitur does not mean “Now of all times is it 
to be rooted out,” but “is it to be discovered.” In Epist. 102. 2 rem gratissi- 
mam [i.e., immortality] promittentium magis quam probantium surely means 
“who promise rather than prove,” not ‘who not only approve, but promise”; 
ef. Bouillet’s note. The moral tone of Epist. 103. 3 is seriously altered by our 
translator: tu tamen ita cogita, quod ex homine periculum sit, ut cogites quod sit 
hominis officitum. Alterum intuere, ne laedaris, alterum ne laedas. He fails to 
bring out the force of ita—z in the first sentence, and translates the second 
sentence thus: “Try in your dealings with others, to harm not, in order that 
you be not harmed.”’ But surely the two ne-clauses are co-ordinate. In Epist. 
104. 15 saepe in vicinum alveo suo admotus, antequam sibi influat, flectitur is not 
“comes close to its own channel before resuming its course.” In Epist. 106. 
10 bonum hominis et corporis bonum est does not mean “‘A man’s good is related 
to his bodily good,”’ but “The good of a man is the good of a body,” since, as 
Seneca has just explained, the soul is a body. In Epist. 107. 1, vocentur [scil. 
amici] quo turpius non sint means “Let them be called friends, that their failure 
to he friends may be the more shameful,” not “Let us entitle them as such 
merely in order to give them no baser name.” In Epist. 110. 9 dominis cuncta 
versantibus is co-ordinate with mundo terminisque etus, and means the “gods,” 
not “under the command of masters who try all possible schemes.” Fames 
famem finit in Epist. 110. 17 means merely, “You will cease to suffer hunger 
when you have starved to death,” not “it is to make hunger satisfy hunger.” 
In Epist. 117. 14, in the barren discussion whether or not sapientia and sapere 
are two separate things quid prohibet quominus aliud quidem sit, sed nthilo- 
minus bonum means “What prevents their being different things, but none 
the less both goods,’ not “What prevents the existence of still a third.” 
Conciliari, which occurs throughout Ep7st. 121 as a translation of oixeotoGat, 
is not well rendered by ‘“‘adapted.” In Epist. 124. 21 et utique aliquid acturum 
occupatione honesta tenet means “and since the mind is bound to be busy with 
something, it provides it with an honorable occupation,” not “and insures 
by occupying it honorably, that it will accomplish some sort of good.” 


Roger MILLER JONES 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
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The Platonic Tradition in English Religious Thought. ‘The Hulsean 
Lectures at Cambridge,” 1925-26. By Witi1amM Ratpu INGE. 
Longmans, 1926. 


A writer may define his terms and a reviewer may object that the defini- 
tion violates normal and reasonable usage. For Dean Inge a Platonist is one 
who entertains certain undefined and undefinable feelings about religion and 
spiritual values which may be called Phythagorean or Neo-Platonic but which 
are represented by only a few eloquent passages, in the extant writing of Plato. 
He accepts Professor Stuart’s distinction between historical and personal 
Platonism, which relieves him of all obligation to find any real acquaintance 
with Plato in those whom he calls Platonists. Heeven pronounces Wordsworth, 
who did not know Plato, a better Platonist than Shelley, who did. And he dis- 
covers the quintessence of Platonism in the rhetoric which Wordsworth drew 
from Rousseau rather than from Plato, as, e.g., “. . . . with bliss ineffable 
I felt the sentiment of Being spread,” which is little more than Rousseau’s 
ejaculation “O mighty Being!” He says that “Spenser was of course a thor- 
ough Platonist .. . . a traditional Platonist.” There is, I think, no evidence 
that Spenser had any knowedge of Plato, or, indeed, of Greek literature that 
could not easily have been picked up at second hand in Elizabethan England. 

Dean Inge does not say in terms that Plato was superstitious. But he so 
confounds Platonism with the superstitious Pythagorean and Neo-Platonic 
tradition as to leave that impression on the reader’s mind. As a matter of 
fact, the true Platonic tradition in religion is (1) morality touched with 
emotion, (2) natural theology, (3) destructive criticism of mechanistic ma- 
terialism and dogmatic atheism. Dean Inge hardly alludes to these topics. 
And he has actually written the history of the Platonic tradition in English 
religious thought without discussing, indeed in most cases without mentioning 
Berkeley, Shaftesbury, Tucker’s Light of Nature, Martineau and Matthew 
Arnold, all of them influential Platonists, steeped in Plato. Cudworth, by 
far the most important of the Cambridge Platonists, is dismissed with the 
remark that his work has now but little interest except for historians of 
philosophy. Of the immense significance of his book as an arsenal of argu- 
ments against materialism and the source of subsequent Platonism, nothing is 
said. Cudworth was, for example, the chief reliance of Tucker. Like Mr. 
Glover, Dean Inge compares Plato with St. Paul. There is little resemblance 
except in moral earnestness. Plato is a consecutive reasoner and there is 
hardly an obscure sentence in all his writings. 

The framework of the general history of Platonism is taken from the 
most obvious sources and presents little that is specific and nothing that is 
new. Plato himself is rarely mentioned or quoted and there is no evidence of 
much acquaintance with his writings or his thought. The chief quotation 
(p. 10) is inaccurate. It was not pure Beauty, but Wisdom (phronesis) that 
Socrates thought the true philosopher would gladly escape from the prison- 
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house of the body to behold. Dean Inge has confused his memories of the 
Phaedo and the Symposium. 

The book is indeed a thin performance. And this notice is written merely 
to put on record a protest against the acceptance by facile reviewers of so 
slight a study as adequate to its title or creditable to the scholarship of the 
great university where it was presented in lecture form. 

The protest is much less harsh than it may sound. For it applies to Dean 
Inge the standard of his own reputation and culture and not that of the 
primers of popularization which do not call for notice here. 


Pau SHOREY 


BREVIORA 


[The managing editor establishes this subdepartment because of the difficulty of 
procuring substantial critical reviews of all books, and the impossibility if they were 
found of printing them in our limited space. It is believed that brief but fair comptes 
rendus will prove more useful than a mere bibliographical notice. Contributions to this 
department should never exceed a page, and a paragraph is preferable. 


Sappho, the Poems and Fragments (“Broadway Translations”). 
Greek text with an English translation by C. R. Harngs, and 
Introduction, Notes, Glossary, ete. New York: E. P. Dutton & 
Co. 


To the attractive series of “Broadway Translations” is added a beauti- 
fully printed and bound edition de luxe of Sappho, not by an amateur, but 
by a scholar of standing.! What can be said of still another book on Sappho? 
Mr. Haines says that it is intended ‘‘to replace Mr. Wharton’s admirable and 
popular edition which is now, owing to our advancing knowledge, out of 
date.”’ In pursuance of this object he offers an Introduction of seventy-five 
pages which tells all that is known or divined about Sappho, and in defense 
of her character? even denies that it was assailed by Attic comedy; a critical 
but sober text of all the poems and fragments; a readab’s translation in con- 
ventional English verse that is free from absurdities, but in distinction and 
poetic charm is neither better nor worse than what a score of professors of 
Greek could write and probably have written; a translation of Ovid’s Epistle 
of Sappho to Phaon and of most of the tributes to Sappho in the Palatine 
anthology; a sufficiently sane but somewhat old-fashioned discourse on the 
rhythms and metre of Sappho; a selected Bibliography which omits the Miller- 
Robinson edition de luxe but records Robinson’s Sappho and Her Influence; 
a complete vocabulary of Sappho’s words; an Index of Names; and twenty 
fine plates comprising forty-three pertinent illustrations. It is hard to see 


1Cf. supra, 1916, p. 476. 
2See supra, 1918, p. 347, the article ‘‘Sappho” by Professor William K. Prentice. 
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what use the readers who will be edified by the translation can make of the 
Index, the notes on the text, and the essay on metres. But I suppose Mr. 
Haines aimed at exhaustive comprehensiveness. The book will look well 
among the wedding presents and will be indispensable to the completeness of 
the classical seminar library. Mr. Haines frequently refers to Edmond’s 
“Lyra Graeca’’! and Wilamowitz’ “Sappho und Simonides’’? but does not 
attempt to rival the rhetoric of the German or the ingenuity in conjectural 
restoration of the Englishman. His text, as I have said, is fairly conservative. 
In lieu of further comment on this point I may refer to Professor Buck’s 
review of the edition of Mr. Edgar Lobel, supra, p. 267. 


PauL SHOREY 


The ‘‘Letters” of Synesius of Cyrene. Translated into English with 
Introduction and Notes by AuGusTINE FitTzGERALD. Oxford 
University Press, 1926. 


Synesius is known to English readers mainly by the vivid if somewhat 
high-colored portrait in Kingsley’s Hypatia. His hymns are readable vaguely 
religious verse and little more. The particular variations from Neo-Platonism 
that may be found in his essays and philosophical works interest only special- 
ists. But his Letters are among the most interesting human documents of 
post-classical Greek literature. In addition to the light they throw on Synesi- 
us’ personality and the peculiar form of liberal Christianity which permitted 
him to remain a Platonist, they give us a lively picture of life in the Roman 
provinces of Northern Africa, of ecclesiastical dissensions, and of business 
and travel in the later Roman Empire. Though of course much quoted by 
historians and essayists, they have never before been translated into English 
and Mr. Fitzgerald has rendered a service by this well-written and in the 
main accurate version. An Introduction of some seventy pages presents the 
main results of modern criticism as Mr. Fitzgerald has gathered them from the 
works of Druon, Clausen, Crawford, Seeck, Miss Gardner, Terzaghi, Glover, 
and others enumerated in the appended Bibliography. The text follows that of 
Hercher’s Epistolographi. The letters are printed in the traditional order, 
but the number in Druon’s chronological rearrangement is added in each 
case. 

The translation, though sometimes a little free, is, as I have said, sub- 
stantially correct. I mention a few inadvertences or doubtful points. In 4, 
page 85, the aorist dro6avev can hardly mean “when dying.” In 17, cvyxwpoter 
is not “all agree with me.” In 44, page 114, the idiom py Adyov dAXws etc. is 
misapprehended in the rendering ‘“‘do not think that my warning is a speech 
with any other sense than this.’”’ At the end of 50, “I should interfere without 


1See Class. Phil., 1925, p. 171. 
2 See ibid., 1913, p. 361. 
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reward in other men’s evil concerns’’ misses the reference to Plato, Rep. 346E, 
and the idiomatic force of xaxa, miséres. In 57, page 136, “despair of the cause 
of the unjustly treated’’ misses the legal meaning of rpooracias. In 57, page 
137, “for it is not lawful, He says, that the man who is not pure should 
handle that which is pure” missing the verbatim latent quotation of Phaedo 
67B, makes ‘‘He” refer to God instead of Plato. Similarly, the rendering on 
page 139, ‘what is not the resolution of his best judgment,” would have been 
expressed differently if the translator had recognized the latent quotation of 
Phaedrus 256C. At the end of 60, diadiAoripetobax is not “lasting enmity.” 
In 67, page 151, ‘‘this has always been a reproach” misapprehends the force of 
non. The meaning is that things have gone so far that it has actually become a 
reproach. But I do not wish to be captious, and these trifling oversights will 
not seriously mislead the readers of this opportune and useful book. 


Pau.t SHOREY 


Das Eisengeld der Spartaner. Von Dr. BERNHARD Laum. P. Brauns- 
berg, 1925. Pp 55. 


This is not a study of economics but belongs to the field of religious 
symbolism. It is a part of the present-day search for religious origins of ideas 
and usages in almost all departments of life. The author has already published 
a discussion of the religious origin of money (Heiliges Geld, Tiibingen, 1924). 
He now undertakes to prove a suggestion of Von Wilamovitz and of Poulsen 
that the sickle forms that appear on Spartan inscriptions as offerings to 
Artemis Orthia are in fact the celebrated iron money of Sparta. He makes 
little mention of the Spartan iron money itself, but the underlying assumption 
is the passing of the curved knife through the stages of utensil, sacrificial im- 
plement, sacred offering, and medium of exchange. The sickle-shaped knife is 
to be classed with the double axe, the tripod and the spit (68eAos), all sacrificial 
implements and typical money symbols in early Greece, Etruria, and Central 
Italy (as in the aes grave). The sickle knife was used particularly in the 
slaughter of the bulls offered in the bloody rites which were no doubt trans- 
formations of early human sacrifices. Much the most interesting part of the 
discussion relates to the bull fighting, which passed into the Greek cults from 
the “‘Creto-Mycenaean” theriomorphic stage of religion. The central feature 
of the religion of the pre-Hellenic dwellers in Crete was the worship of a 
divinity incarnate in the form of a bull, a deity which very likely furnishes the 
basis for the later Greek legend of the Minotaur. Important elements in this 
cult were the hunting and slaughtering of the bull with double axe and sickle 
knife, the roasting with spits and cooking upon the tripod. Not only Artemis 
as worvia Onpev but other deities, as Dionysus, Demeter, Zeus, and Poseidon, 
were worshiped with bull fight and bull sacrifice, rites of which the bull bait- 
ing of the Roman circus and the Spanish bull fights are to be regarded as 
survivals. Abundant evidence of the importance of the bull rites in local Greek 
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cults is found in the literature, in inscriptions, and in the monuments. New 
points of view are thus given for the interpretation of the gold cups from 
Vaphio (near Sparta) and the so-called ‘Harvester Vase” from Hagia Triada. 


H. A. HAmMitTron 
EumirA COLLEGE 


St. Basil and Greek Literature. By Lro V. Jacks, A.M. Dissertation, 
Catholic University of America. Washington, 1922. Pp. 124. 


This is Volume I of the Patristic Studies published by the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America under the direction of Professor Deferrari. The series now 
includes other volumes on the style of St. Basil and St. Augustine. These 
studies are useful and enlightening in calling attention to the relations of the 
Fathers of the Church to pagan literature and learning. Basil the Great, 
theologian and “father of eastern monasticism,” studied at Constantinople 
and Athens while paganism still dominated the higher education of the fourth 
century. He was steeped in classical Greek literature and began a career as a 
teacher of rhetoric before he turned to the ecclesiastical life. In his tolerance 
and in his sympathetic grasp and use of non-Christian writings for Christian 
purposes Basil is a contrast to some of the other Greek Fathers. He champions 
the cause of the classics in Christian education and he gives greater effective- 
ness to his writing and speaking for the church by drawing on the resources 
of pagan literature. There was a ban on the comic poets, and the Attic orators 
did not lend themselves to quotation and had been largely displaced by the 
sophistic rhetoric of Basil’s own day. It is from the poets, epic, lyric, and 
tragic, and from the historians and philosophers that Basil derives material 
for illustration in his sermons and letters. Being a busy man and speaking 
or writing for practical effect, he is often not precise in his quotations and 
references. Matters of folklore and legend and well-known anecdotes it 
is not always possible to trace with certainty to definite sources in the liter- 
ature. But the Asiatic reader and hearer appreciated a style abounding in 
illustration and literary allusion, and Basil was able apparently to make ready 
reference to Homer, Hesiod, Herodotus, Xenophon, Aristotle, and Plutarch. 
To Plato he is more indebted than to any other Greek writer. He mentions 
Plato oftener by name, he speaks with profound admiration of his style, and 
there are numerous partial quotations and some condensations of famous 
Platonic passages. Thus, like Plato in the Republic, and like some modern 
conservative folk, Basil dwells upon music as a form of dissipation. Passages 
showing a resemblance to Plato’s doctrines are legion, but sometimes the con- 
nection is doubtful, as the independent teachings of moralists are frequently 
similar and, to quote our author, “Basil had sounder and more stable premises 
from which to reason and the advantage of using the truths of revealed religion 
as a guide.” There is an index of some forty Greek authors cited and a good 
general index. 


H. A. HaMILton , 
Eumira COLLEGE 
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De Graecorum Fabulis Satyricis. Scripsit Gut1eLMus Stss. Dorpat, 
1924. Pp. 15. 

The first of the two chapters in this little study calls attention to the 
satyr drama as an example of the tendency in Greek art and literature to 
bring into contrast civilization and barbarism. In certain of the satyr dramas 
new inventions play a prominent part, as e.g., fire in Aeschylus’ satyr play 
Prometheus (produced with the Persae, 472 B.c.), the lyre in Sophocles’ 
Ichneutae, and wine in the Dionysiacus (aliter Dionysiscus) of the same poet. 
So Oeneus, “the eponymous hero of the wine,” vitis culturae inventor, appears 
in other satyr plays of which something is known to us. 

The second chapter deals with the Alexandrian poet, Sositheus, who is 
said to have revived the satyr play. It was characteristic of the Alexandrians 
to blend different literary forms, and the satyr play was interesting to them 
because of its primitive atmosphere and flavor of the antique. One play of 
Sositheus was about Kpéros, who was placed among the stars as Sagittarius 
and, as he was the inventor both of archery and of applause, the traditional 
invention motive appears here. Another play of Sositheus, Lityerses, or 
Daphnis, has several traditional traits of the older satyr play: Lityerses is 
a savage monster; he is slain by Heracles, a very common character in the 
satyr play (cf. the Alcestis); Daphnis is the inventor of bucolic song; and these 
features are combined with erotic and bucolic elements in true Alexandrian 
fashion. 

H. A. Hamitton 

Eumira CoLLeGE 


Mythologische Exempla in der dlteren Griechischen Dichtung. By 
Rosert OEHLER. University of Basel Dissertation. Aarau, 1925. 
Pp. 126. 


This is a typical and well-constructed doctoral dissertation with a 
thorough gathering of material followed by general observations and at the 
end a list of some two hundred passages dealt with. Yet one who knows 
his Greek poets will read almost con amore as he passes in review familiar 
passages in which the emotions are stirred by passionate reference to the 
parallel exploits or plights of heroic persons in the legendary past. The ex- 
pression of thought and feeling in Greek literature is often heightened by 
bringing in from the great body of myth parallel examples, the rapade‘ypata 
recommended by the later rhetoricians. Oehler examines in detail the usage 
of the epic, lyric, and dramatic poets. In Homer the exempla have a rhetorical 
tone and belong in the speeches, especially with words of comfort, warning, 
entreaty, and wish. Like the similes they are formal in structure, and their 
introduction appears somewhat conventional and artificial. In the post- 
Homeric epic they tend to occur in groups or ‘‘catalogues.” The lyric poets 
nowhere show actual imitation of the epic, but show less formality and more 
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freedom and variety in their introduction of exempla. In the choral lyric these 
are often in pairs emphasizing likeness or contrast, and Pindar makes of them 
a regular feature and a richly variegated adornment of his style. Striking is 
the elaboration of the mythological comparison in the tragic choruses, whereas 
in the tragic dialogue and in comedy they are'mostly limited to simple 
allusion. 

The range of the exempla covers a wider field of mythology than the favor- 
ite myths of Attic tragedy. Heracles stands at the head of the list for fre- 
quency of allusion, while Theseus, the “Attic Heracles” and the popular hero 
of the vase painter, is all but absent in the mythological parallels of the poets. 
After Heracles the female characters are favored, particularly Niobe, and 
there is an obvious reason for citing Ixion, Sisyphus, and other arch-sinners as 
warning examples. As might be expected, the Hellenistic poetry shows in its 
use of exempla its characteristic tendencies toward cataloguing, recondite 
allusion, and the erotic. 


H. A. Hamitton 
Eumira COLLEGE 


Neugriinder des Staates. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte Spartas und 
Athens im VI. Jahrhundert. By Vicror EHRENBERG. Munich: 
C. H. Beck’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1925. Pp. x+134. 


This book is organized after the fashion of Plutarch’s parallel lives. A 
discussion of the Spartan lawgiver Lycurgus is followed by a chapter on the 
Athenian Cleisthenes and by a comparison of the two. The author expresses 
the opinion that modern science often fails to see the actual history which is 
contained in the seemingly legendary. With this in view he devotes his first 
chapter to an examination of the historical background of the Lycurgus tra- 
dition. He reaches the following conclusion. The legendary lawgiver Lycur- 
gus was an actual lawgiver of 550 B.c. His name may have been Chilon (one of 
the two ephors of the sixth century of whom there is record). In any case he 
is the man of the pjrpa mentioned by Plutarch in connection with Lycurgus. 
To him are due, among other things, the isolation and self-sufficiency of 
Sparta, her military expansion and her socialism, and the development of 
her class system. He also raised the position of the ephorate. This he did 
by circumscribing the power of the kings and by bringing into balance the 
kings, council of elders, and assembly. In all of this work the lawgiver con- 
sulted the oracle at Delphi. The author’s arguments that fjrpa are the 
instructions of the oracle are not particularly convincing. 

Ehrenberg does not attempt to add to the generally accepted account. of 
the work of Cleisthenes. His point is that Cleisthenes’ work was more than 
reform. Draco and Solon had introduced reforms, but the state remained 
the state of Theseus. Cleisthenes, however, by his reorganization of the 
citizen body put the state on a new basis—i.e., he was a Neugriinder. 
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The comparison of Lycurgus and Cleisthenes develops the theory that 
the two lawgivers, despite the different methods which they used and the 
different characters of the states in which they worked, were aiming at the 
same thing—the harmony and unity of society and the state. It is note- 
worthy that the direction of the development of the state in each case was 
determined by the influence of the lawgiver. According to the author’s 
theory, Cleisthenes and Lycurgus were practically contemporary. There is a 
great probability that the sixth century meant a decisive turn for the ma- 
jority of the Greek states. 


GERTRUDE SMITH 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Plautus. With an English translation by Paut Nrxon. In five vol- 
umes. Vol. III (Loeb Classical Library). London: William 
Heinemann; New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1924. Pp. xii+526. 

The third volume of Plautus in the Loeb Classical Library, containing 
The Merchant, The Braggart Warrior, The Haunted House, and The Persian, 
is translated in Mr. Nixon’s usual sparkling and epigrammatic style. The 
plays are prefaced by a brief discussion of the Greek originals and their dates, 
a list of some annotated editions, and a Table of Contents; an Index of Proper 
Names concludes the volume. Verses bracketed by Leo are translated at the 
bottom of the page, a practice which somewhat interrupts the reading; one is 
grateful, however, for the translation of all such passages instead of only those 
occurring in sequence, the method followed in the first two volumes. A few 
critical readings and explanations helpful to the reader constitute the balance 
of the footnotes. 

Occasionally in matters of interpretation there is room for a difference of 
opinion. So, for example, in The Merchant, is the statement that an hour has 
elapsed between Acts II and III intended to contradict the theory of con- 
tinuous action?! In Most. 344 illi may refer to Delphium rather than to Calli- 
damates in view of 1. 347 (but ef. Sonnenschein, ad. loc.). The trick of style 
which leads an author to employ two expressions where only one is pertinent 
seems to be unappreciated in Pers. 174, fans atque infans? 

The inaccuracies and typographical errors are few. The fourth edition 
of the Miles Gloriosus of Brix-Niemeyer revised by Kohler in 1916 should have 
been cited instead of the edition of 1901. Inopia is omitted in the translation 
of Merc. 30. Nullus sum, occidi, Merc. 468, should have been printed with the 
preceding scene. A misplaced hyphen (Pers. 198), a comma for a period (Pers. 
320), the omission of a period (Most. 998, Pres. 777), are nugae. 

The Index is open to the greatest criticism. While Mr. Nixon purposely 


1See Conrad, The Technique of Continuous Action in Roman Comedy, p. 66, n. 6. 
2Cf. Leo, An. Plaut., II, 86 ff. 
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omits mythological names—a list of which would not greatly increase the size 
of the Index and would increase its value—he also makes unintentional omis- 
sions. I have noted the following: Arabia, 482; Athens, 146; Ignavia, 522 
(which ought to be included on the same principal as Lucris) ; Latin, 6; Pistus, 
32; Rhodes, 43; Sphaerio, 332; Virgo, Persa. There is no indication that a 
given word occurs several times on a single page; such Latin forms as Animu- 
las, Sarsinatis, and especially Curculioniis, when in general Latin names have 
been anglicized, are disconcerting. 

It is in catching the spirit of Plautus with his alliterative word-play and 
bubbling exuberance of diction that Mr. Nixon excels. He rarely fails to 
reproduce these never ending effects of the Latin poet with amazing ingenuity. 


BLANCHE BROTHERTON 
Mount HoiyoKe CoLLeGE 


The Cena Trimalchionis of Petronius, Together with Seneca’s A pocolo- 
cyntosis. By W. B. Sepewicx, M.A. Oxford University Press, 
1925. Pp. 146. $1.50. 


This little book has many good points. It is well printed on good paper, 
well bound, compact, and inexpensive. It is remarkably free from typo- 
graphical errors. A brief Introduction is followed by the Latin text of the two 
works mentioned in the title above, and then come explanatory notes on these 
texts. Two interesting appendixes give a number of illustrative Latin in- 
scriptions from Pompeii and elsewhere; graffiti, from tombs, etc.; and a sum- 
marized English version of the famous Milesian tale of the Ephesian Matron. 
A short Index of the unusual words completes the work. 

The chief advantage of this book, for use in American colleges, is the fact 
that it presents in brief and convenient form the text of both the Cena and 
the Apocolocyntosis, each of which is a desirable supplement to the other in 
studying the history of Greek and Roman fiction and satire, and in the study 
of colloquial Latin. Since many of our institutions now offer courses in these 
aspects of classical literature, Mr. Sedgwick’s book seems to fill a very real 
need. The fact that both texts are expurgated will make the book more satis- 
factory for use in mixed classes. 

It is to be regretted that the title of the A pocolocyntosis does not appear on 
the cover, for this absence may sometimes cause its presence in the book to be 
overlooked. The notes and explanations, both historical and interpretative, 
on the Apocolocyntosis might very profitably have been a great deal fuller, and 
are therefore not so helpful as those on the Cena. For the use of college stu- 
dents, a much fuller introduction on the development and the types of classi- 
cal fiction and satire would have been desirable; and Mr. Sedgwick’s work 
here will need to be supplemented very considerably in the lecture-room. It 
seems strange that, in his Preface, where he speaks of earlier editions, he 
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makes no mention at all of the excellent and helpful edition of the Cena by 
W. E. Waters,! nor of the Apocolocyntosis by A. P. Ball.? 

It is also surprising that, even in the small space of this little book, Mr. 
Sedgwick allows himself to make in an unqualified way sweeping generaliza- 
tions on matters which are at least open to difference of opinion. For example, 
on page 12 he says that ‘“Roman civilization failed to produce a ‘gentleman.’ ” 
Again, on page 9 we find: “It is absurd to consider Trimalchio a caricature of 
Nero.” Of course, such a caricature is incapable of mathematical proof; but 
surely “absurd” is hardly the word to use when no less than six different pas- 
sages in the Cena may very possibly be satirical references to Nero.* And in his 
note on the weasel (p. 107, n. 4), Mr. Sedgwick goes so far as to say that 
“Cats were unknown to the ancients.’”’ Surely he has forgotten the goddess 
Bast (Bubastis) and the multitudinous mummified cats of Egypt. Even if he 
intends his statement to hold true of the Roman Republic, it would be too 
sweeping to apply to Italy under the Empire. 

But the main purpose of this book is, nevertheless, well and creditably 
carried out; and after using it carefully as a college-class textbook, the writer 
of this review has no hesitation in recommending it. 


LreIcGH ALEXANDER 
OBERLIN COLLEGE 


Sallust with an English Translation. By J. C. Rotrs. Loeb Classical 
Library. London: William Heinemann; New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, 1921. Pp. xxii+536. 


This is a very readable and accurate translation. In addition to The War 
with Catiline and The War with Jugurtha the volume includes such Orations 
and Letters from the Histories as are complete, as well as the Pseudo-Sallus- 
tian Works. Mr. Rolfe assumed the task, by no means trifling, of making his 
own text of Sallust. The translation is enriched by many explanatory notes 
and a most helpful Index. 

Occasionally ‘‘Sallust’s sententious brevity” does not seem to have “been 
_ sacrificed to clearness” and the reader is forced to turn to the Latin text for 
the meaning: for example, “if you regain what is yours, the most will return 
to you, since few have courage to defend their independence, the rest belong 
to the stronger” (H. iii. 48. 7). In the title Ad Caesarem—Senem “‘in his old 
age’’ is hardly the proper translation for senem since Caesar lived to be only 
fifty-six years old. Is not the use of ‘preposterous’ in its etymological force 
somewhat pedantic (J. Ixxxv. 12)? The attempt to lend an archaic coloring by 
the use of old spelling in the Pseudo-Sallustian Work is unfortunate unless it 


1B. H. Sanborn & Co., 1902. 
2 Macmillan Co., for Columbia University Press, 1902. 
3 Cena, chaps. 28. 4; 29. 6; 36. 6; 54. 1; 55. 2; 70. 8. 
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is carried through consistently: illi and quei on the same page (486) are con- 
fusing to the class of readers for whom this series is intended. 

It is not easy to find errors in Mr. Rolfe’s translation. In spite of all the 
commentators and Mr. Rolfe, however, does not sed bono vinci satius est quam 
malo more iniuriam vincere (J. xlii. 3) make good sense if one supplies more 
with bono, as the balance of the sentence suggests? In the Letter to Caesar 
(ix. 1), M. Bibuli fortitudo atque animi vis in consultatum erupit, the interpreta- 
tion is certainly weak and probably wrong: ‘Marcus Bibulus’ courage and 
force of character burst upon us in his consulship.” Jn consulatu erumpere in 
the sense of “come to light during the consulship” is vouched for elsewhere 
(e.g., Cie. Sull. 24); but the accusative is against that interpretation here. 
The meaning may be merely that Bibulus employed his qualities to the 
detriment of his office (cf. Cie. Mur. 23: ut odia occulta civium in fortunas 
optimi cuiusque erumperent and v. lex. s. erumpere). But a rather famous 
passage in Terence’s Phormio (pp. 324-25) almost suggests that the anony- 
mous author may have been indulging in a parody: Oh, vir fortis atque 
amicu’s. Verum hoc saepe, Phormio, Vereor, ne istaec fortitudo in nervom 
erupat denique, where the meaning is “land you in prison.” The meaning of 
the Ps.-Sallust might be that it was Bibulus’ fortitudo et animi vis which 
“landed” him in his job! 

BLANCHE BROTHERTON 

Mount Hoiyoke CoLueGE 


Broadway Translations: Catullus: The Complete Poems. Translated 
and edited by F. A. Wriaut, Classical Department, Birkbeck 
College. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $3.00. 


Mr. Wright opens his book with an Introduction (“Catullus and His Con- 
temporaries”; ‘‘Lesbia and Catullus’’; ““Catullus and His Poems”’; Bibliogra- 
phy) which will be found convenient by those for whom the work is intended. 
To the student of Latin who does not know his author by heart the constant 
citation of poems by number without the original may be somewhat irritating, 
and in this respect the translation with accompanying text of Sir William 
Marris is to be commended. One wonders regarding certain small details: 
Did Catullus first meet Lesbia in Verona? Is the “Fourpenny Drab” the best 
equivalent for Quadrantaria and ‘‘Around the rugged rock the ragged rascals 
ran” the ideal example of a “‘pure iambic trimeter” in English? 

The complete translation follows. It may be doubted whether real service 
is done to literature by the translation, necessarily inadequate, of a consider- 
able part of the epigrams, which might well be left for those who have to read 
them in the original. The inclusion of the poems on Priapus (Nos. 18, 19, 20) 
is rather surprising. The translation itself is spirited and humorous in the 
lighter parts, and Mr. Wright has added to his own work some attractive 
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renderings by writers old and modern, dated and undated. The renderings 
of the Lesbian poems show the difficulty of reproducing Catullus in English. 
The passage, for example, 


My Lady’s canary— 

O sorrow—is dead. 
Mourn, Venus and Cupid, 
And cover your head, 

Ye lovers, in woe, 
Who a lover’s grief know, 


does not represent what Catullus wrote; neither does 


I hate and love, nor can the reason tell; 
But that I love and hate I know too well. 


Such renderings, moreover, as “ancient Batt” and “Arabs mild” remind one 
of the classroom. 
There are a few misprints (pp. 28, 71, 72, 77, 79, 104, 117). 


Eveanor 8. Duckett 
SmirH CoLLEGE 


Words Ancient and Modern. By Ernest WEEKLEY, M.A. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co., 1926. Pp. viii+-163. $2.00. 


The writer of these seventy-five Biographies of Words, to revive a for- 
gotten title of Max Miiller, is also the author of an interesting book on the 
Romance of Language and a useful etymological dictionary. The words se- 
lected here range from anlace, a mediaeval dagger, and the Oxford term, 
battels, to agnostic, protocol, robot, swaraj, and superman. Together with anec- 
dotes and human touches the literature of many languages is quoted for 
analogies to, or illustrations of, the semantic principles invoked for the ety- 
mologies. Much of the material is the common property of the Miillers, the 
Trenches, the Bréals, the Kittredges, and other writers of “stories from the 
dictionary” and “lessons from words.” But some of the etymologies are 
attempts to solve problems abandoned by the Oxford Dictionary. Akimbo, 
Professor Weekley thinks is a can bow and recalls Plautus’s ansatus homo. 
Chaucer’s anlace is anelas, a metathetic form of Old French alenas. Avalanche 
is lauwin, lawine, Late Lat., labina, a landslide. Bloody is not by’r Lady, but 
merely a term of coarse emphasis, as in blutiger ernst. Pagan is not villager, 
as Gibbon told a trusting world, but “cit.’’ as opposed to miles, what the 
French soldier denominates a pékin and Private Mulvaney “‘a lousy civilian.’”’ 

It is an interesting and suggestive booklet packed with matter. But 
how can so good a scholar quote “‘causa victrix deis placuit?” Does his ear not 
tell him that it won’t scan? However, the ear for Latin verse is fast becoming 
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a rudimentary organ. Spengel, whose “prodigious erudition” appalls the 
American reviewers, concludes his masterpiece of pseudo-scientific history 
with “Ducunt fata volentem, nolentem trahunt,” and the reviewers innocently 
quote it so after him. 

PauL SHOREY 


Plutarch’s Lives. With an English translation by BERNADOTTE PER- 
RIN. “Loeb Classical Library Series,” Vol. XI. London: William 
Heinemann; New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1926. Pp. v+493. 


This volume, finished shortly before Professor Perrin’s death, brings to 
completion his admirable translation of the Lives. In it are contained the 
lives of Aratus, Artaxerxes, Galba, and Otho. 

A few points only call for comment. The last sentence of chapter i of the 
“Life of Aratus’”’ evidently bears the meaning here given to it, but the reading 
of the manuscripts seems quite impossible. In chapter viii the literal transla- 
tion “at whom his dog was baying” (apds riva) would seem preferable to 
“why, etc.” In the “Life of Otho,” chapter xviii, 7a pév ody GAAa Katpov oikeiov 
éxer AexPjvac does not mean “The rest of the story is now in place,” but 
“What happened after this will be told in its proper place,” presumably in 
the lost “Life of Vitellius.” In chapter xviii roAAG BeBiacOar rapa yvopnv tr’ 
avrov doxodvras does not mean “since they felt that he had often done them 
violence beyond all reason,” but “that he had often forced them to act against 
their will.” 

A General Index to the Lives, prepared by J. W. Cohoon, occupies the 
last 163 pages of the book. It should prove most useful. 


Rocer MILLER JONES 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
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acquisition, Latin verbs of 77 

&5ndov, emendation in Hudemian Ethics 
124766 80 

administration of justice under Atheni- 
an oligarchies 209 ff. 

adoxography 28 ff.; subjects of 37 

Aeschines, scholia on 165 

Aeschylus, Choephori 412, discussed 165 

Aetius, Placita i. 3. 21, discussed 321 

A Greek-English Lexicon, Liddell and 
Scott, Part I 263; Part II 365 

A History of Greek Religion, Nilsson 83 

Alcinous, Introduction 9, 10, 14, dis- 
cussed 322 

American Historical Association en- 
dowment fund 250 

An Anthology of Mediaeval Latin, 
Gaselee 91 

Ancient Rhetoric and Poetic, Baldwin 
286 

Antike Gewichtsnormen und Miinzfisse, 
Viedebantt 87 

dvuro0érws, meaning of 263 

drrepitpérrws, meaning of 263 

Apostolius, contra Gazam, discussed 334 

Appius Claudius, Pyrrhus and Ennius 
$11 ff. 

arbitration under the Thirty 217 

Areopagus, under the Four Hundred 
211; under the Thirty 213 f. 

aristocratic tradition and Tacitus 289 ff. 

Aristophanes, His Plays and His In- 
jluence, Lord 287 

Aristotle, Constitution 33. 2, discussed 
72 ff. 

Arkoudi-Asteris 193 

Asteris 164; and Dulichium 193 ff. 

Athenian oligarchies, administration of 
justice under 209 ff. 

Attica, devastation of 346 ff.; 'Thucydi- 
des’ account of 346; account of in 
Hellenica Oxyrhynchia 346 

authenticity of Lucius sive asinus 226 ff. 


bonum factum, bona fide and bona for- 
tuna 76 

Bosporus and Phanagoria 254 

Broadway Translations: Catullus: The 
Complete Poems, Wright 392 


Catullus, Carmen II, discussed 361 
Catullus in English Poetry, Duckett 88 
centaurs and Macedonian kings 236 ff. 
Chapman’s Widow’s Tears 162 ff. 
Cicero, litigation in the Forum in the 
time of 218 ff.; Cato M. 79, discussed 
81; De Amicitia, lost MS of 120 ff.; 
fragment of in the Selestadiensis 
149 ff. 
Cicero: Select Letters, ed. How, Vol. I 
187 
Cicerone e i suoi Tempi, Ciaceri 286 
Codices Lugdunenses antiquissimi. Le 
scriptorium de Lyon, le plus ancienne 
école calligraphique de France, Lowe 
270 
compounds of Attic rots 356 ff. 
constitution of Theramenes 72 ff. 
convicium 114 ff.; meaning of 1165 ff. 
Crete, non-Greek language in 5 
criminal suits under the Four Hundred 
211; under the Thirty 213 


Das Alexanderreich auf prosopograph- 
isher Grundlage, Berve 366 

Das Eisengeld der Spartaner, Laum 385 

De Graecorum Fabulis Satyricis, Siiss 
387 

Demosthenes, scholia on 165 

Der Eleatische Satz vom Widerspruch, 
Ranulf 95 

dialects, interrelations of 16 ff. 

Die alten Balkanillyrischen geographi- 
schen Namen, auf Grund von Autoren 
und Inschriften, Krahe 191 

Die Grenzen der Hellenistischen Staaten 
in Kleinasien, Meyer 283 
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Die Indogermanische 
schaft, Kretschmer 189 

Die Rechtsidee im friihen Griechentum, 
Ehrenberg 277 

Die Rechtstitel und Regierungspro- 
gramme auf rémischen Kaiserminzen, 
Schulz, 189 

Siaovs 357 

5’ oby in the seventh Platonic Epistle 
258 

Dulichium and Asteris 193 ff. 


Sprachwissen- 


Early Latin Verse, Lindsay 367 

eloayyeria 214 

Ennius, Pyrrhus and Appius Claudius 
314 fi. 

Ephemeris Dacoromana, Annuario della 
Scuola Romena di Roma 274 

Epistola de Indicis Gentibus et de Brag- 
manibus, authorship of 164 ff. 

Erasmus, Similia, discussed 163 

Estratto dalla “Miscellanea,” Lowe 269 

etymologies, Greek anu Latin 341 ff. 

Eudemian Ethics, 1247b6, discussed 80 

Eugippius, style of 327 ff. 


Feste e Poesie Antiche, Pascal 96 

Five Thousand, constitution of 72 ff. 

forum, litigation in, in Cicero’s time 
218 ff.; three areas of 222 


Geschichte der griechischen Literatur, 
Aly 177 

yvabe cavréy in Greek and Latin litera- 
ture 132 


government, representative in the pan- 
Hellenic leagues 52 ff. 

yea?) rapavouwr 209 f. 

Greece, language situation in and 
about, in second millennium B.c. 1 ff. 

Greek and Latin etymologies 341 ff. 

Griechisches Privatrecht auf rechtsver- 
gleichender Grundlage, Weiss 273 

Groma, della Corte 259 


Heiliges Geld, eine historische Unter- 
suchung tiber den sakralen Ursprung 
des Geldes, Laum 191 
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Hellenica Oxyrhynchia and devastation 
of Attica 346 ff. 

Histoire de la Littérature latine chré- 
tienne, de Labriolle 184 

Homer, Odyssey iv. 511, discussed 360; 
Odyssey xii. 39 ff., discussed 162 ff, 

honor, things without 27 ff. 

Horace iii. 5, discussed 311 ff. 


ideas as the thoughts of God 317 ff.; 
attributed to neo-Pythagoreans 317; 
to Posidonius 318; first full statement 
of the doctrine 322; in Plotinus 325 

I.G. I, 256, supplementary notes on 
the place of 250 ff. 

imperfect, modal suggestion of 81 

Indo-European forms, earliest records 
of 12 fi. 

Instituttet for Sammenlignende Kultur- 
forskning, Jespersen 96 

TItalische Graberkunde, von Duhn, Part I 
167 


La Letteratura Latina anteriore all’ In- 
fluenza Ellenica, Cocchia 285 

language situation in and about Greece 
in second millennium B.c. 1 ff. 

L. Antistius Rusticus 48 ff. 

La Pensée Grecque, Robin 373 

laudatio 28 ff. 

leagues, pan-Hellenic, representative 
government in 62 ff. 

Les plaidoyers écrits et les plaidoires 
réelles de Cicéron, Humbert 93 

Leukas-Same 202 ff. 

Libanius Orat. li. 2, the source of 363 

Life of St. Severinus 327 ff.; adverbial 
usage in 327; noun usage in 328; 
balance and paronomasia in 330 

Noon mérpn Of y 293 identified with 
Crete 164 

litigation in the forum in Cicero’s time 
218 ff. 

Lucius sive asinus, authenticity of 
115 ff. 

Lydian inscriptions, Etruscan elements 
in 7 
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Macedonian kings and centaurs 236 ff. 

Madness in Ancient Literature, O’Brien- 
Moore 378 

manuscript, “lost,” of Cicero’s De 
Amicitia 120 ff.; description of 121 

Marc-Auréle, Pensées, Trannoy and 
Puech 278 

Martial xii. 23, discussed 81 

Martianus Capella, ed. Dick 92 

mean, Greek expressions for 133 

undey &yavy in Greek and Latin litera- 
ture 132 ff.; origin of veiled in ob- 
scurity 133; appears first in Theognis 
135; in the tragic poets 136; in Plato 
137; in Aristotle 140; applied to 
mental states rather than to con- 
duct 147 

Mediaeval Academy of America 161 ff. 

Mediterranean sailors’ joke 360 

medium forum as place for litigation 219 

mind, flight of through universe 97 ff. 

modal suggestion of Latin imperfect 81 

M. Tulli Ciceronis de Divinatione Liber 
Secundus, Pease 93 

M. Tulli Ciceronis De Finibus Bon- 
orum et Malorum Libri I, II, ed. 
Reid, 84 

Mutter Erde, ein Versuch rviber Volks- 
religion, Dieterich 85 

Mythologische Exempla in der dlteren 
griechischen Dichtung, Oehler 387 


ne quid nimis =pndev &yav 144 ff.; first 
in Terence 144; not in Horace 144; 
in Seneca and Pliny 145 

Neugriinder des Staates, Ehrenberg 388 


occentare 114; replaced by convicium 
facere 115 

ornithiaca Plautina 257 

Ovid, Met. ii. 21 ff., discussed 81 


pan-Hellenic leagues 52 ff. 

raploxeots 82 

Phanagoria and Bosporus 254 

¢qoes of supposed objection in Ora- 
tores Attici, Didot II, 492 165 

pdqrns, first vowel of 82 
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Plato, Didlegs. II. Carmides, 
Protdgoras, trans. Crexells 94 

Plato, Epistle IV 320D, discussed 257; 
Epistle VIT, statistics of style in 258; 
Laws 822E, discussed 363 

Plato’s Euthyphro, Apology of Socrates 
and Crito, ed. Burnet 287 

Platon, Phédon, texte établi et traduitt, 
Robin 264 

Platon, Timée-Critias, Rivaud 374 

Platonism and Its Influence, Taylor 
178 

Plautus, Poenulus 472 ff., discussed 257 

Plautus, trans. Nixon, Vol. III 389 

Pletho, De Differentia, discussed, 333 

Plutarch’s Lives, trans. Perrin, Vol. XI 
394 

Plutarch’s “Moralia,” ed. Paton and 
Wegehaupt, Vol. I 271 

mop0u6s, meaning of 206 ff. 

Posidonius and the flight of the mind 
through the universe 97 ff. 

movs and its compounds 366 ff. 

Pre-Greek proper names 8 ff. 

Prolegomena to an Edition of the ‘‘Pane- 
gyricus Messalae,’”’ Hammer 284 

Pyrrhus, Appius Claudius and Ennius 
314 ff. 


Lisis, 


Quotations from Classical Authors in 
Medieval Latin Glossaries, Mount- 
ford 182 


Recherches sur les jeux romains, Piganiol 
375 

Regulus and Horace iii. 5 311 ff. 

representative government in the pan- 
Hellenic leagues 52 ff. 

Roman Education from Cicero to Quin- 
tilian, Gwynn 281 

Roman literature, two historical themes 
in 311 ff. 

Rome of the Kings, Hill 377 

Rusticus, L. Antistius 43 ff. 


St. Basil and Greek Literature, Jacks 386 
Sallust with an English Translation, 
Rolfe 391 
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Lardois MéAn, Lobel 267 

Sappho, the Poems and Fragments, 
trans. Haines 383 

Selestadiensis, fragment of De Amicitia 
in 149 ff.; collation of 150 ff. 

Seneca, ad Lucilium Epistulae Morales, 
trans. Gummere 380 

Simplicius, Phys. 333. 1, discussed 81 

Sprachlicher Bedeutungswandel bei Ter- 
tullian, Teeuwen 288 

Sterling fellowships 82; 364 

Studia Tertullianea IV. De Tertulliani 
Apologetico bis edito. Thérnell 288 

Studien der Bibliothek Warburg. 
Sprache und Mythos, Cassirer 191 

Studies in the Athenian Tribute Lists, 
Meritt 190 

style of Eugippius, characteristics of 
327 ff. 

Sulla Psicologia Gnoseologica degli 
Stoici, Levi 280 


Tacite, “Annales,” texte établi et tradutt, 
Goelzer 166 

Tacitus and aristocratic tradition 289 ff. 

rerpamous 357 

The Ancient Rhetorical Theories of the 
Laughable, Grant 282 

The Cena Trimalchionis of Petronis, 
trans. Sedgwick 390 

The External Evidence for Interpolation 
in Homer, Bolling 279 

The Form of the Ancient Greek Letter, 
Exler 183 

The Homeric Olympus, Luch 281 

The ‘Letters’ of Synesius of Cyrene, 
trans. Fitzgerald 384 

Theodore Gaza 333 ff. 

Theophrast bei Epikur und Lucrez, 
Reitzenstein 186 

The Platonic Tradition in English Re- 
ligious Thought, Inge 382 
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The Problem of Claudius, Ruth 284 

The Religious Thought of the Greeks 
from Homer to the Triumph of Chris- 
tianity, Moore 83 

Theramenes, constitution of 82 ff. 

décews, emendation for gicews in Ora- 
tores Altici, Didot II. 536 165 

The Size of the Slave Population at 
Athens during the Fifth and Fourth 
Centuries before Christ, Sargent 90 

The Spirit of the Classics, Howe and 
Harrer 188 

things without honor 27 ff. 

Thirteen Epistles of Plato, trans. Post 
280 

Thirty Tyrants, administration of jus- 
tice under 212 ff. 

Thucydides viii. 97. 2, discussed 72 ff. 

roré emended for rére in Choephori 412 
165 

Traité de grammaire comparée des 
langues classiques, Meillet and Ven- 
dryes 170 

Tribunal Aurelium 221 

tpirous 357 


Ulysses and the Sirens, a variant of 
Homer’s story of 162 ff. 
universe, flight of mind through 97 ff. 


verbs of acquisition 77 


What Is Rhythm? Sonnenschein 172 
Words Ancient and Modern, Weekley 
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Xenophon, Memorabilia, Oeconomicus 
and Scripta Minora, trans. Marchant 
275 


Yale University Graduate School 82; 
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